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“In  his  oimi  child’s  voice  Mr.  Hubbard  heard  the  prophesy  that 
deaf  children  might  spea\,  and  to  him  is  due,  probably  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man,  the  fact  that  all  America  has  realized  the  fulfill' 
ment  of  that  prophesy.” 

I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use  these  beautiful  words  of  Miss 
Tale,  for  they  explain  everything  I  would  say,  and  she  finows;  as  few 
can,  of  what  she  speafis.  And  both  my  father  and  mother  cared  greatly 
for  her  judgment. 

I  can  have  no  personal  recollection  of  those  early  days  when  my 
mother  and  teacher  strove  with  me,  and  my  father  and  his  friends 
struggled  to  establish  schools  where  others,  affected  lifie  his  own  little 
girl,  should  also  be  given  the  blessing  of  speech.  I  only  \now  my  whole 
life  has  been  one  long  thanksgiving  for  what  they  did  for  me. 

We  feel  it  particularly  happy  and  beautiful  that  the  names  of 
Miss  Rogers,  the  Chelmsford  School,  and  Miss  Tale  should  be  as' 
sociated  with  our  father’s  and  mother’s.  While  the  building  bears  the 
name  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  in  a  larger  sense  it  is  the  memorial 
of  a  great  and  stirring  time  in  which  they  participated  together  to 
carry  into  practical  effect  their  belief  that  little  deaf  children  could  be 
taught  to  spea\,  and  thus  to  throw  open  to  them  the  gates  of  Life  and 
Opportunity.  And  in  a  still  larger  sense  this  hall  commemorates  the 
triumph  of  Love. 

—  Mabel  Hubbard  Bell, 

(Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell) 


From  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Bell  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  Memorial  Hall,  Gentral  Glassroom  build' 
ing  of  Glarke  School. 
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ROGERS  HALL  — LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  UPPER  SCHOOI 


Corporation  and  Its  Officers 


OFFICERS 

Dr.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  President 
Vice'Presidents 

Walter  L.  Stevens,  John  Clarke  Dewey,  Jr. 
George  T.  Pratt,  Cler\ 

Barry  O.  Gray,  Treasurer 
Edwin  B.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Treasurer 


CORPORATORS 


WALTER  L.  STEVENS 
Northampton 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH 
Northampton 

JOHN  CLARKE  DEWEY,  JR. 
Chestnut  Hill 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA 
Holyoke 

FRANK  H.  REITER,  Emeritus 
Orwigsburg,  Pennsylvania 

FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 
Deerfield 

H.  LATHAM  BREUNIG 
Indianapolis 


JEROME  A.  WATROUS 
Northampton 

BENJAMIN  F.  WRIGHT 
Northampton 

RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN 
Northampton 

LILLIAN  GROSVENOR  JONES 
New  York 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN 
Amherst 

BRUCE  CRANE 
Dalton 

GEORGE  F.  REED,  M.D. 

Boston 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

JEROME  A.  WATROUS,  Chairman 

WALTER  L.  STEVENS  RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN,  Vice-Chairman 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA  E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN 

GEORGE  T.  PRATT,  Secretary 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

JEROME  A.  WATROUS,  Chairman 

JOHN  CLARKE  DEWEY,  JR.  RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN,  Vice-Chairman 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN  BARRY  O.  GRAY,  Ex-Officio 

EDWIN  B.  HUBBARD,  JR.,  Secretary 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  Chairman 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA  FRANK  L.  BOYDEN 

WALTER  L.  STEVENS  GEORGE  T.  PRATT,  SecretaiT 

DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA,  Chairman 
JEROME  A.  WATROUS  RICHARD  S.  HOLDEN 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN  GEORGE  T.  PRATT 


BUILDING  COMMITTEE 

E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN,  Chairman 

JEROME  A.  WATROUS  GEORGE  T.  PRATT 


DR.  ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  President,  is  Member  Ex-Officio  of  All  Committees 
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GAWITH  HALL  — LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


officers  and  Teachers 


George  T.  Pratt,  M.Ed.,  L.H.D.,  Principal 

and 

Director,  Teacher  Education  Department 


Vivian  Tilly,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Principal 


TEACHERS 


Upper  School 

WALLACE  T,  BRUCE,  B.A.,  Supervising  Teacher  and  Guidance  Counselor 
INEZ  M.  SERUMGARD,  B.A.,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Rogers  Hall 
ANNE  SMALL  MILLER,  M.A.  DOLORES  TAMBURINI,  B.A. 

MARCIA  ACKLEY  LANDON  MARTHA  E.  STEWART,  M.Ed. 

RUTH  ANN  WINKELSTEIN,  B.S. 

Middle  School 

MARY  E.  NUMBERS,  Supervising  Teacher 
VIRGINIA  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.S.,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Gawith  Hall 
MARGARET  A.  KENNEDY,  B.A.  JAMES  W.  CARD 

BARBARA  C.  WENTWORTH,  B.A.  LINDA  L.  DOLL,  B.A. 

BARBARA  J.  GARLAND,  B.A.  AMO  E.  KIMBALL,  B.A. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  T.  TYNDALL,  B.S. 

Lower  School 


MARJORIE  E.  MAGNER,  M.A.,  Supervising  Teacher 
MABEL  F.  MI]  LER,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Leonard  House 
MARY  FRANCES  RAGIN,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Yale  House 


SARAH  SUSAN  BUCHANAN,  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Dudley  Hall 


CHRISTINA  C.  JONES,  M.A. 
SHIRLEY  REMMES  CARD,  B.S. 
PRISCILLA  L.  PIKE,  M.Ed. 
MARY  L.  BELDEN.  B.A. 


MARY  A.  DEVAN,  B.A. 
EVELYN  H.  ENDO,  B.Ed. 
EVALYN  GEILICH,  B.A. 
SYLVIA  LANHAM,  A.B. 


Special  Teachers 


FRED  A.  ADAMS 
Cabinet  Making 

RALPH  E.  REYNOLDS 
Printing 

HENRY  E.  WILHELM,  B.S. 
Physical  Education 
and  Driver  Education 

JOHN  J.  HANLEY 
Manual  Training 


MARGARET  McCORMICK  BAKER 
Physical  Education 

JUDITH  T.  MILLIGAN,  B.S.Ed. 

Art 

JANET  STOUGHTON,  B.S.Ed. 
Home  Economics 


MR.  &  MRS.  MATT  W.  MOONEY 
Social  Dancing 


DUDLEY  HALL— LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  LOWER  SCHOOL 


The  Clarence  W.  Barron  Research 

Department 


Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Research 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS  DIVISION 

Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Ph.D.,  Dwision  Head 
Gerald  L.  Strizver,  B.A.,  Research  Assistant 

DIVISION  CONCERNING  HEREDITY  OF  DEAFNESS 
Louise  A.  Hopkins,  M.S.,  Division  Head 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  DIVISION 

Miriam  F.  Fiedler,  Ph.D.,  Division  Head 
Marie  T.  Lampard,  M.A.,  Research  Assistant 


H  ealth  Services 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS 

James  H.  Averill,  M.D. 

Claire  C.  Manwell,  M.D.,  Pediatrician 
Fredrika  P.  Smith,  M.D.,  Pediatrician 

OTOLOGIST 
Russell  F.  Gervais,  M.D. 

ORTHODONTIST 
Paul  J.  McKenna,  D.M.D. 

RESIDENT  NURSES 

Sara  E.  Stinson,  R.N. 

Helen  Herman 
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YALE  HOUSE  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  YOUNGEST  PUPILS 


Corporation  and  Officers 

of 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 


From  its  Organization  to  the  Present  Time 

JULY  15,  1867  —  OCTOBER  15,  1957 


CORPORATORS  BY  ACT  OF  CORPORATION 


Elect. 

Ret’d 

Elect. 

Ret’d 

*Osmyn  Baker, 

1867 

1875 

‘“Theodore  Lyman, 

1867 

J868 

*Lewi3  J.  Dudley, 

1867 

1896 

‘“Horatio  G.  Knight, 

1867 

1895 

*  Julius  H.  Seelye, 

1867 

il887 

‘“Joseph  A.  Pond, 

1867 

1867 

*William  Allen, 

1867 

1891 

‘“William  Claflin, 

1867 

1876 

*George  Walker, 

1867 

1876 

‘“James  B.  Congdon, 

1867 

,1879 

‘‘■Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 

1867 

1897 

‘“Thomas  Talbot, 

1867 

1885 

CORPORATORS  BY  ELECTION 

‘^Jonathan  H.  Butler, 

1868 

1868 

‘“Caroline  A.  Yale, 

1917 

1933 

’“Joseph  H.  Converse, 

1868 

1870 

‘“Calvin  Coolidge, 

1920 

1983 

Frank  B.  Sanborn, 

1868 

1917 

‘“John  Skinner, 

1920 

1952 

'"‘J.  Huntington  Lyman, 

1870 

1877 

Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor, 

1920 

1953 

‘“Samuel  A.  Fiske, 

1873 

1884 

Laura  H.  Wild, 

1920 

1937 

"‘Henry  Watson, 

1875 

1891 

‘“William  A.  Neilson, 

1923 

1938 

‘“Charles  Delano, 

1877 

1883 

‘“John  Clarke  Dewey, 

1923 

1932 

‘“Edward  Hitchcock, 

1887 

1887 

‘“Walter  Scott, 

1923 

1936 

‘“John  D.  Long, 

1880 

1883 

‘“Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 

1926 

1929 

‘“Wm.  P.  Strickland, 

1883 

1915 

‘“Warren  M.  King, 

1929 

1930 

‘“Franklin  Carter, 

1884 

1919 

Walter  L.  Stevens, 

1929 

‘“Edward  B.  Nims, 

1885 

1921 

J.  Seelye  Bixler, 

1930 

1946 

‘“Francis  H.  Dewey, 

1886 

1888 

Archibald  V,  Galbraith, 

1930 

‘“Franklin  Bonney, 

1887 

1906 

‘“Gordon  Berry,  M.D. 

1932 

1953 

‘^‘Charles  Marsh, 

1888 

1891 

J.  Clarke  Dewey,  Jr. 

1933 

‘“Jas.  Madison  Barker, 

1889 

1905 

‘“Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge, 

1933 

1957 

‘“John  B.  Clarke, 

1891 

1896 

Mrs.  Russell  W.  Magna, 

1936 

‘“John  C.  Hammond, 

1892 

1922 

Frank  H.  Reiter, 

1936 

‘“Laura  D.  Gill, 

1894 

1920 

‘“Hugh  P.  Baker, 

1939 

1950 

‘^‘Timothy  G.  Spaulding, 

1896 

1917 

Frank  L.  Boyden, 

1939 

‘“George  F.  Mills, 

1896 

1917 

H.  Latham  Breunig, 

1946 

*G  .Stanley  Hall, 

1896 

1900 

Jerome  A.  Watrous, 

1946 

*A.  Graham  Bell, 

1898 

1922 

Benjamin  F.  Wright, 

1950 

‘“Irving  F.  Wood, 

1900 

1929 

Richard  S.  Holden, 

1951 

‘“Willis  H.  Butler, 

1906 

1930 

Ernest  M.  Whitcomb, 

1952 

1957 

‘“Frank  H.  Metcalf, 

1910 

1938 

Lilian  Grosvenor  Jones, 

1953 

‘“George  B.  McCallum, 

1916 

1925 

Gordon  D.  Hoople,  M.D., 

1953 

1957 

‘^‘Henry  D.  Wild, 

1916 

1934 

E.  0.  Kollmorgen, 

1955 

‘“A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer, 

1917 

1946 

Bruce  Crane 

1956 

George  Crompton, 

1918 

1926 

George  F.  Reed,  M.D., 

1967 

*  Deceased 
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LEONARD  HOUSE  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  YOUNGEST  PUPILS 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD 


GARDINER  GREENE  HUBBARD, 

1867 

1877 

FRANK  B.  SANBORN. 

1878 

1883 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY, 

1883 

1896 

FRANKLIN  CARTER, 

1896 

1917 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL, 

1917 

1922 

IRVING  F.  WOOD, 

1923 

1929 

WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON, 

1930 

1935 

MRS.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE, 

1935 

1952 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH. 

1952 

TREASURERS 

*Osmyn  Baker, 

1867 

1869 

’^'Edwin  F.  Stratton, 

1930 

1936 

’•'Lafayette  Maltby, 

1869 

1896 

Franklin  L.  Sweeney, 

1936 

1945 

*S.  Dwight  Drury, 

1896 

1923 

Thomas  D.  Chatfield, 

1945 

1947 

❖  Warren  M.  King, 

1923 

1930 

Barry  0.  Gray, 

1947 

PRINCIPALS 

’■'Harriet  B.  Rogers, 

1867 

1886 

Frank  H.  Reiter, 

1936 

1950 

’■'Caroline  A.  Yale, 

1886 

1922 

George  T.  Pratt, 

1950 

’"Bessie  N.  Leonard, 

1922 

1936 

ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPALS 

"'Caroline  A.  Yale, 

’"Alice  E.  Worcester, 

1873  1886  "'Frances  W.  Gawith, 

1886  1889 

1917 

1928 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Vivian  Tilly,  1956 

BURSARS 

'"Henry  J.  Bardwell, 

1870 

1883  ’" 

Ernest  L.  Thrasher, 

1929 

1950 

’"Freeman  C.  Carver, 

1883 

1897 

Edmund  P.  Sliz, 

1950 

1957 

’"Robert  B.  Weir, 

1897 

1913 

Edwin  B.  Hubbard,  Jr. 

1957 

■"Archibald  T.  Phillips, 

1914 

1929 
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GILMORE  GYMNASIUM 


Bursar 

EDWIN  B.  HUBBARD,  JR. 

Director  of  Development 

EVAN  V.  JOHNSTON 

Secretaries 

ETHELYN  LEE,  Secretary  to  the  Principal 
ERMA  J.  SISCO,  Secretary  to  the  Bursar 
WINIFRED  WONG,  Secretary,  Business  Office 
MRS.  MURRAY  PATLOVE,  Secretary,  Research  Department 
IRENE  JOHNSTON,  Office  Manager,  Development  Office 
MRS.  CATHERINE  S.  BRAY,  Secretary,  Development  Office 
HARRIET  MELLEN,  Clerical  Assistant,  Miss  Tilly’s  Office 

Matrons 

GRACE  E.  GRIMES 
MARCELLE  G.  CHURCHILL 
THELMA  BAUER 
FLORENCE  A.  HIGBIE 
MARJORIE  MacINNIS 

Supervisors 

Rogers  Hall 

EDITH  FOWELL  PERSIS  HOLDEN  HAZEL  CLEMONS 

Gawith  Hall 

RUTH  E.  DONAHUE 
ELINOR  DROUET 
MARY  CHENEY 

MARY  CUNNINGHAM 
Dudley  Hall 

ETHEL  SMITH 
HANNA  PERSSON 
CORINNE  METTEY 

JANE  BOYD 
Yale  House 

DONNA  HOWLAND  ANN  BUTSON 

KAREN  RALPH 

Leonard  House 

ANITA  QUINN  PHYLLIS  BOYNTON 

JOCELYN  ROBITAILLE 


PHOEBE-ANNE  MURPHY 
K.  MIRABEL  DANIELS 
HAZEL  CRONEN 


ISABEL  HUGHES 
MARGUERITE  PECK 
JANE  POUND 


Rogers  Hall 
Gawith  Hall 
Dudley  Hall 
Yale  House 
Leonard  House 
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DR.  ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH 
President  of  the  Board 


Report  of  the  Corporation 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  continues  to  increase  its  enroll" 
ment  of  students  gradually;  in  the  past  five  years  it  has  grown  from 
140  to  165  for  the  current  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful  in  several  ways. 
The  faculties  of  the  three  divisions,  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  School, 
are  in  the  process  of  working  out  a  revised  curriculum  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  research  studies  and  with  a  view  to  improving  the  con- 
tinuity  between  the  divisions.  At  the  same  time  administrative  changes 
have  been  made  to  lighten  routine  duties  of  the  Teachers'in'Charge  of 
the  three  divisions  and  give  them  more  time  for  the  academic  aspects 
of  their  work. 

The  new  Lower  School  dormitory,  begun  last  fall,  is  now  more 
than  half  completed  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
March  1,  1958.  This  major  project  has  been  furthered  by  the  most 
harmonious  cooperation  among  the  Finance,  Development,  and  Build" 
ing  committee  chairmen,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Watrous,  Mrs.  Russell  WiL 
liam  Magna,  and  Mr.  E.  Otto  Kollmorgen.  This  new  building  is  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Corporators  to  be  called  Magna  Eiouse  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Russell  William  Magna,  long  a  member  of  the  Board,  in  suc" 
cession  to  her  father.  Colonel  Walter  Scott.  This  is  in  appreciation 
of  her  limitless  and  unceasing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school 
—  devotion  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  lost  three  of  its  most  valued  Cor" 
porators.  Mrs.  Coolidge’s  death  in  July  removed  a  well  nigh  life"long 
friend  and  counselor,  whose  high  place  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
Clarke  School  is  assured,  and  is  indicated  by  the  following  minute 
unanimously  voted  by  the  Board  of  Corporators  on  October  15,  1957 : 

On  July  8.  1957,  the  Corporators  of  The  Clar\e  School  for 
the  Deaf  learned,  with  acute  sorrow  and  deep  regret,  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge.  Through  her  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Tale,  Grace  Goodhue  came  to  the  Clarice  School  in 
the  fall  of  1902,  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf.  After  com' 
pleting  the  course  she  remained  to  teach  until  1905.  During  this 
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MRS.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

January  3,  1879 — July  8,  1957 
Teacher-in-Training,  Class  of  1903 
Teacher  until  1905 
Board  Member  1933-1957 
President  of  the  Board  1935-1952 


time  she  met  Calvin  Coolidge,  then  a  young  and  rising  lawyer, 
and  they  were  married  in  1905. 

) 

Throughout  the  following  years  she  maintained  her  \een 
interest  in  the  school  and  her  close  relations  with  it,  even  during 
her  husband’s  successive  terms  as  Lieutenant'Govemor  and  Gov' 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  his  years  as 
Vice'President  and  then  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  these  latter  years  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  lent 
their  names  and  used  their  influence  to  further  a  fund  raising  ef' 
fort  which  brought  a  sorely  needed  two  million  dollars  for  the 
Clar\e  School. 

In  1933,  she  succeeded  her  husband  as  Corporator  of  the 
School  and  in  1935  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  this 
position  she  served  the  school  until  1952  when  failing  health  made 
it  advisable  for  her  to  lessen  her  responsibilities;  she  remained 
however  as  a  Corporator.  Her  final  service  to  the  school  was  as 
J^ational  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Centennial  Develop' 
ment  Program.  She  never  stinted  her  service. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  Clarke  School  her  beneficent  con' 
nection  with  it  is  unique. 

The  Board  of  Corporators  wish  to  express,  their  profound 
appreciation  and  their  unbounded  gratitude  for  her  life'long  in' 
tereS't,  and  help,  and  guidance. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  minute  be  made  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Corporators,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  sent  to  her  son,  John. 

Dr.  Gordon  Hoople  brought  to  the  Board  an  expert  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  deafness  and  a  wide  acquaintance  among  his  fellow 
professionals.  The  Board  is  grateful  for  the  years  of  service  other  de^ 
mands  upon  him  permitted. 

I 

Mr.  Ernest  M.  Whitcomb’s  lifetime  experience  in  banking  and 
corporation  management  have  been  of  great  value  and  the  Board  loses 
his  services  with  regret  and  with  thankfulness  for  his  help. 

One  additional  Corporator  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  gapi  left  by 
Dr.  Hoople’s  resignation;  the  Board  is  happy  that  Dr.  George  Reed  of 
Boston  has  consented  to  join  the  Board. 
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MISS  RAGIN 

Learning  to  work  independently 


MISS  BELDEN 
Matching  our  new  crayons 


In  line  with  Clarke  School’s  policy  of  contributing  to  strengthen'- 
ing  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  Miss  Mary  E.  Numbers,  Supervis- 
ing  Teacher  of  the  Middle  School,  was  given  leave  of  absence  from 
January  1  to  June  1  to  act  as  Visiting  Supervisor  in  the  Oral  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Dr.  Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Director  of  Research,  is  for  the  com' 
ing  year  on  loan  to  work  on  a  research  project  at  Manchester  Univer' 
sity,  England,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  A.  W.  G.  Ewing  of  that 
institution.  He  will  also  serve  as  General  Secretary  of  an  Internation' 
al  Congress  on  the  Educational  Treatment  of  Deafness  at  Manchester 
from  July  15'23,  1958. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Pratt’s  report  which  follows,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Develop' 
ment  Committee,  the  Building  Committee,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Clarence  W.  Barron  Research  Department,  and  that  of  the  Guidance 
Program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Archibald  V.  Galbraith 


Eor  the  Corporation 


GEORGE  T.  PRATT 
Principal  of  Clarke  School 


Report  of  the  Principal 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation : 

This  report  covers  school  activities  for  the  period  October  30, 
1956,  to  October  15,  1957,  and  is  intended  to  summarize  develop¬ 
ments  between  annual  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Professional 

Staff  work  on  curriculum  study  and  revision  has  been  continuing. 
The  Lower  School  staff  is  in  the  process  of  converting  the  Lower  School 
Outline  from  a  four  year  system  to  the  five  year  program  which  is 
our  present  plan.  It  will  require  at  least  the  rest  of  this  school  year  to 
arrive  at  a  tentative  outline  which  Miss  Magner  and  her  staff  will  be 
willing  to  have  mimeographed.  Even  then  it  will  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  as  point  of  departure  for  future  revision.  Language  is  a  product 
of  the  society  using  it,  so  it  continues  to  change  and  grow. 

The  Middle  and  Upper  School  staffs  have  done  some  work  on  the 
science  program  to  provide  for  better  continuity  through  the  two 
schools.  We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Annette  S.  Howes,  our  excellent 
science  teacher,  now  retired,  for  returning  to  the  school  for  a  period 
of  time  to  assist  in  this  planning.  One  of  her  important  contributions 
was  the  writing  up  of  a  series  of  thirty-three  science  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments,  originally  worked  out  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale  and  adapted  by  Miss  Howes,  designed  for  classroom 
teaching.  Like  any  good  and  successful  classroom  device,  they  create 
circumstances  under  which  pupils  arrive  at  understanding  and  com¬ 
prehension  seemingly  of  their  own  initiative  and  volition. 

It  is  probable  that  the  highlight  of  our  professional  discussions 
during  the  year  was  our  contact  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  G. 
Ewing  of  Manchester  University,  England,  during  their  week’s  visit 
at  Clarke  School  in  October  1956.  The  Ewings  are  internationally 
famous  for  their  work  with  and  for  the  deaf,  particularly  with  very 
young  deaf  children  and  in  training  teachers  of  the  deaf.  They  had 
visited  the  school  before  in  1949.  Miss  Numbers  has  known  them 
over  the  years  and  seen  their  work  in  England  on  several  occasions, 
and  Miss  Magner  studied  with  them  as  a  Fulbright  Scholar  during  the 
school  year  1954-1955.  The  Ewings  were  most  generous  with  their 
time.  In  addition  to  daily  classroom  observation,  they  met  with  our 
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PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  EWING  visit  classes 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

May  31,  1957 


professional  staff  twice,  and  once  each  with  our  group  of  supervisors 
of  children  (housemothers)  and  with  the  Parents’  Conference.  At  our 
request  one  meeting  was  devoted  to  testing  the  hearing  of  a  number  of 
young  children,  none  of  whom  they  had  worked  with  before.  The 
week  was  a  most  stimulating  experience. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  Ewing  visit  was  the  decision  to  grant  Dr. 
Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Director  of  Research,  a  leave  of  absence  for  the 
school  year  1957T958  to  work  on  a  research  project  at  Manchester 
University.  In  addition,  Dr.  Hudgins  will  serve  as  General  Secretary 
of  an  International  Congress  on  the  Educational  Treatment  of  Deaf' 
ness  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Manchester  University  from 
July  15  to  July  23,  1958.  Miss  Numbers  has  agreed  to  give  a  paper 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  further  representation  from  the  school. 
A  preliminary  notice  of  the  Congress  indicates  a  gathering  of  repre' 
sentatives  from  outstanding  centers  all  over  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  we  have  had  under  ad' 
visement  the  possibility  of  organizing  summer  school  sessions  to  assist 
in  the  criticical  problem  of  training  teachers.  A  number  of  Cabinet 
meetings  were  devoted  to  this  matter.  In  the  effort  to  determine  the 
need  for  and  the  character  of  such  summer  sessions  a.  questionnaire 
was  drafted  and  sent  to  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  We  have  received  and  tabulated  124  responses,  which 
give  information  and  opinion  as  follows : 

1 1 1  indicated  that  summer  sessions  at  Clarke  School  are  needed 
and  should  be  organized; 

81  felt  that  the  predicted  charge  of  $350  per  student  for 
room,  board  and  tuition  for  a  six'week  period  was  not 
prohibitive; 

88  teachers  from  the  schools  responding  might  attend; 

112  indicated  the  necessity  for  including  planned  observations 
of  classroom  work  with  deaf  children; 

Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  the  purpose  of  the 
summer  session  should  he  to  offer  refresher  courses  or 
to  attempt  to  train  teachers.  Some  responses  clearly  stated 
that  summer  school  training  cannot  approach  regular 
school  year  training  and  should  not  be  set  up  as  a  substi' 
tute  program. 
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In  view  of  the  above  we  shall  proceed  to  organi2;e  summer  school 
sessions  on  a  refresher  course  basis  to  begin  in  the  summer  of  1959. 
The  International  Congress  in  1958  involves  too  many  of  our  key  in^ 
structors  to  permit  a  session  that  year. 

On  May  31,  1957,  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Clarke 
School.  At  the  meeting  Dr.  Clarence  D.  O’Connor,  Superintendent 
of  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  graduate  of  our  Teacher 
Education  Department  in  1931,  was  honored  for  his  twelve  years  of 
service  as  President  of  the  Association.  Miss  Josephine  Carr,  also  one 
of  our*  Teacher  Education  Department  graduates,  gave  the  principal 
speech  entitled,  “A  Teacher  Looks  at  Her  Professional  Organi2;ation.” 

Staff  members  have  participated  in  professional  work  outside  of 
Clarke  School  as  follows:  Miss  Magner  was  a  member  of  a  panel  on 
Language  for  Deaf  Children  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Exceptional  Children  at  Pittsburgh;!  Miss  Magner  gave  a  paper 
on  Home  Training  for  Preschool  Children  at  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity;  Miss  Numbers  served  on  leave'  as  Visiting  Supervisor  in  the 
Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  a  part  of  the  Junior  League  School  of  Speech 
Correction  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  from  January  first  to  June  first;  Dr. 
Hudgins  attended  the  International  Congress  on  Audiology  held  in 
St.  Louis  in  May;  Miss  Magner  headed  a  section  meeting,  and  Dr.  Hud¬ 
gins  and  Miss  Numbers  served  on  panels  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  which  I  also 
attended;  Miss  Magner  attended  the  summer  session  concerning  the 
teaching  of  Aphasic  Children  held  at  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf; 
I  serve  as  Vice-President,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Parents’  Committee,  and  Miss  Numbers  serves  as  a 
Director  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for  educators  of  the  deaf, 
as  schools  and  as  national  organi2,ations,  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  programs  of  national  forums,  such  as  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  to  the  end  that  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of 
the  public  school  educational  system  may  become  better  informed  of 
our  special  field.  A  closer  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  might  help  present  our  particular  problems, 
such  as  the  need  for  research  and  trained  teachers,  on  a  national  level. 

This  year.  Dr.  Philip  G.  Cashman,  Director  of  Special  Education 
in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  instituted  a  series  of 
meetings  including  the  heads  of  all  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
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WALLACE  T.  BRUCE  MISS  MARJORIE  E.  MAGNER 

Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Upper  School  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Lower  School 


state,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Philhrick,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Speech  Handi' 
capped.  Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf,  Department  of  Education.  To 
date  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  productive.  Items 
such  as  these  were  discussed:  1)  organizing  an  educational  program 
for  aphasic  children  and  deaf  children  with  mutiple  handicaps;  2)  cer^ 
tification  of  teachers  of  the  deaf;  3)  salary  differential  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf;  4)  a  representation  from  schools  for  the  deaf  participating 
in  the  programs  of  state^wide  or  regional  meetings  of  public  school 
guidance  personnel  and  public  school  administrators. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  faced  deep  sorrow  in  the  passing 
of  Mrs.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith  on  March  22nd,  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge 
on  July  8th,  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight  on  July  30th.  The  loss  of 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  particularly,  seems  like  the  closing  of  an  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1902  when  Miss  Grace 
Goodhue,  a  young  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  reported 
here  as  a  student  in  our  Teacher  Education  Department,  quite  un¬ 
aware  of  the  chain  events  which  lay  before  her. 

On  September  14,  1957  Dr.  Galbraith  was  honored  at  Williston 
Academy,  the  school  he  served  so  ably  for  thirty  years  as  Headmaster, 
on  the  milestone  of  his  eightieth  birthday  which  occurred  September 
22nd.  The  main  dining  hall  was  filled  with  associates,  former  students, 
and  friends.  The  whole  evening  was  altogether  heart  warming  and 
richly  deserved. 

Development  and  Building  Programs 

Activities  of  the  Development  Office  and  of  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  are  covered  in  the  reports  of  Mrs.  Magna  and  Mr.  Kollmorgen. 

Administrative 

Increase  in  enrollment  has  necessitated  the  sound  treating  and 
equipping  of  one  more  classroom,  bringing  the  total  to  twenty-four. 

In  the  spring  it  was  decided  that  the  three  Teachers-in-Charge 
must  be  relieved  of  immediate  responsibility  for  some  of  the  mass  of 
duties  which  have  been  accumulating  around  them  over  the  years. 
It  was  felt  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  this  end  was  to  appoint 
Teachers-in-Charge  of  the  five  dormitories,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  the  head  teachers  to  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  academic  as¬ 
pects  of  their  work.  To  avoid  confusion  in  terminology  the  head 
teachers  of  the  three  schools  will  be  known  as  Supervising  Teachers, 
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MISS  MILLER 

Expression  through  creative  activity 


MISS  JONES 

The  Three  Little  Kittens  washed  their  mittens 


and  the  five  teachers  responsible  for  the  dormitories  will  be  known  as 
Teachersdn-Charge.  Miss  Marjorie  E.  Magner  is  Supervising  Teacher 
of  the  Lower  School;  Miss  Mabel  Miller,  Miss  Mary  Frances  Ragin 
and  Miss  Sue  Buchanan  are  Teachers-in'Charge  of  Leonard  House, 
Yale  House  and  Dudley  Hall  respectively.  Miss  Mary  E.  Numbers  is 
Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Middle  School  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Daven¬ 
port  is  Teacher-in-Charge  of  Gawith  Hall.  Mr.  Wallace  T.  Bruce 
is  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Upper  School  and  Miss  Inez  Serum- 
gard  is  Teacher-in-Charge  of  Rogers  Hall. 

In  March  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  school  might 
begin  using  the  Lyman  Cottage  for  school  purposes.  This  fall  Mr. 
Bruce  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for  it  and  lives  there.  It  also 
serves  as  living  quarters  for  Mr.  Strizver  and  two  men  Teachers-in- 
Training,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Weiner. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1959  the  school  will  set  up  its  calen¬ 
dar  to  include  a  Spring  Vacation  starting  about  March  20th  annually, 
rather  than  an  Easter  Vacation  which  varies  almost  a  month  in  its 
time  of  observance.  This  change  serves  two  purposes;  1)  it  breaks  the 
period  of  time  between  Christmas  and  the  summer  vacation  more  even¬ 
ly,  and  2)  it  makes  scheduling  less  complicated  for  teachers  and 
teachers-in'training  who  are  taking  graduate  work  at  Smith  College, 
which  operates  on  a  Spring  Vacation  calendar. 

The  volume  of  mailings  from  the  school  has  reached  the  point 
of  justifying  the  installation  of  a  postage  meter  equipment,  which  has 
been  accomplished.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  Development  Office. 

A  walkdn  type  of  deep  freezer  has  been  built  into  the  storeroom 
under  the  Coolidge  Building.  It  is  estimated  that  savings  attained  in 
food  purchase  will,  in  time,  amortize  the  cost. 

During  the  summer  the  bricks  of  the  back  wall  of  Hubbard  Hall 
were  pointed. 

In  May  all  Clarke  School  personnel  were  given  chest  X-rays  as 
required  by  Massachusetts  law. 

The  pupils  and  staff  of  the  school  participated  in  a  planned  Civil 
Defense  alert  on  May  24th. 

Research  and  Guidance 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  Miss  Louise  A.  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Dr.  Miriam  F.  Fiedler,  covering  their  activities  in  Experi¬ 
mental  Phonetics,  Heredity  of  Deafness,  and  Psychological  Research, 
appear  separately.  Mr.  Bruce’s  report  on  his  Guidance  Program  activi¬ 
ties  also  follows. 
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MISS  ENDO 

Learning  to  ask  questions  with  the  help  of  the  Key 


MISS  GEILICH 
Lipreading  games  are  fun 


Pupils 

In  June  eleven  pupils  were  graduated.  Mr.  Bruce’s  report  gives 
details  regarding  the  plans  of  each  graduate  after  leaving  Clarke. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils  are  enrolled  for  the  current 
year;  eighty  in  the  Lower  School,  forty^nine  in  the  Middle  School, 
and  thirty'six  in  the  Upper  School.  There  are  eighty^one  girls  and 
eighty-four  boys.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  these  are  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  boarding 
and  four  day  pupils.  Forty-six  boarding  pupils  come  from  other  states 
and  Canada. 

Nineteen  new  pupils  have  been  admitted  this  year,  nine  girls  and 
ten  boys.  Of  these  twelve  are  from  Massachusetts  and  one  each  from 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Canada.  Two  of  the  new  pupils  are  brothers,  one  year  apart  in 
age. 


Personnel 

Mr.  Edmund  P.  Slit;  resigned  his  position  as  Bursar,  effective 
February  1,  1957,  to  accept  the  position  of  Purchasing  Agent  at  the 
Northfield  Schools.  The  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  here  went 
with  Mr.  Slit;  and  his  family  as  he  took  up  his  new  duties. 

Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  assumed  his  responsibilities  as  Bursar 
on  February  1st.  Mr.  Hubbard  attended  the  public  schools  of  Wake¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
in  1941.  World  War  II  interrupted  his  college  career  at  Dartmouth. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps  in  1942  and  served  as  a  night 
fighter  pilot  in  the  Marine  Air  Corps  in  the  Pacific.  He  returned  to 
Dartmouth  in  1946,  graduating  in  1949  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  with  their  three  children  moved  to  North¬ 
ampton  from  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Evan  V.  Johnston  was  appointed  Director  of  Development 
effective  March  1,  1957.  Mr.  Johnston  attended  the  Easthampton, 
Massachusetts,  public  schools  and  graduated  from  Williston  Academy 
in  1942.  He  left  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
1943  to  enlist  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps,  serving  as  a  torpedo  bomber 
pilot  during  World  War  II.  In  1946  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  mathe- 
matics  in  1950.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  and  their  young  daughter 
moved  to  Northampton  from  Arlington,  Virginia. 
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MISS  PIKE 

Sharing  a  box  from  home 


MISS  LANHAM 

Religious  Education,  a  vital  part  of  our  school  program 


Mr.  Joseph  T.  Tyndall,  an  engineer,  holding  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Delaware,  and  father  of  one  of  our  Leonard  House  chih 
dren,  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Works  for  the  new  dormitory  construe^ 
tion  project  from  January  to  May.  In  May  he  accepted  a  permanent 
position  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command  at  Westover  Field.  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Remy,  an  architect  living  in  Northampton,  succeeded  Mr. 
Tyndall  as  Owner’s  Representative  during  the  course  of  construction. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June  we  lost  the  services  of  four 
teachers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Numbers,  through  retirement;  Miss 
Joy  Boon,  who  is  now  teaching  nearer  her  home  at  the  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  school;  and  Miss  Barbara  Krause  who  was  married  during  the 
summer  and  is  now  teaching  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston. 
Since  retiring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Numbers  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
take  part'time  positions  of  responsibility  at  the  Junior  League  School 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Numbers  for  their  service 
to  Clarke  School,  and  we  shall  miss  them  this  year.  We  trust  that 
Miss  Boon  and  Mrs.  William  Lowery  (Miss  Krause)  will  enjoy  their 
work  and  will  continue  to  find  this  profession  satisfying. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Card  to  the 
staff.  Mrs.  Card,  as  Miss  Remmes,  was  a  Lower  School  teacher  for 
four  years  prior  to  her  marriage.  Mr.  Card  trained  here  in  the  class 
of  1955.  They  are  residing  in  the  Cottage  apartment. 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Tyndall,  a  teacher  with  twelve  years  of  experience 
in  Delaware  and  a  mother  of  a  young  deaf  child,  has  joined  the  Middle 
School  staff,  on  a  part-'time  basis  while  she  is  taking  the  training  course. 

Four  members  of  last  year’s  training  class  have  accepted  teaching 
positions  at  Clarke  School :  Miss  Evalyn  Geilich  and  Miss  Sylvia  Lan^ 
ham  on  the  Lower  School  staff;  Miss  Linda  Doll  on  the  Middle  School 
staff;  and  Miss  Ruth  Winkelstein  on  the  Upper  School  staff. 

Mrs.  Edith  Fowell,  one  of  our  Rogers  Hall  supervisors,  had  a 
book  published  last  year,  “Mamma  Was  a  Drummer.”  On  March 
4th  she  appeared  on  Warren  Hull’s  “Strike  it  Rich”  TV  program. 

Teacher  Education  Department 

Nine  students  completed  work  in  the  Teacher  Education  Depart' 
ment  in  June  and  received  certificates  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  bearing 
the  endorsement  of  Clarke  School  and  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Association  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Priscilla  L.  Pike  completed  requirements  and  received  the 
Master  of  Education  degree  from  Smith  College  in  June. 
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Eleven  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  Education 
Department : 

Miss  Eli2;abeth  Ann  Dodson,  Braiswick,  England 
Miss  Virginia  Foley,  Scarborough,  Maine. 

Miss  Pamelia  Jones,  Malden,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Patricia  London,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Sandra  Love,  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Nancy  Munoz  Aparo,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Miss  Patricia  Parrett,  Portland,  Oregon 

Miss  Marjana  Pavlic,  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia 

Mr.  Floyd  Rogers,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Mr.  Wolford  Weiner,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Miss  Joan  Yabusaki,  Papaikow,  T.  H. 

Parents’  Conference 

In  the  fall  of  1957  The  Clarke  School  Parents’  Conference  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  following  objectives: 
1)  to  provide  services  for  the  parents  of  children  attending  or  likely 
to  attend  Clarke  School,  especially  the  parents  of  newly  entered  chib 
dren;  2)  to  educate  the  public  about  the  deaf;  3)  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation  of  all  members;  and  4)  to  assist  in  the  necessary  adjustment  in 
the  “Post-Clarke  Period”  of  the  children  of  the  school.  Regional  groups 
were  organized  in  the  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield  areas. 

Meetings  of  the  full  Parents’  Conference  are  scheduled  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  October,  December,  February,  April  and  June.  The 
officers  for  the  past  year,  and  for  this  year  are: 

President  —  Mr.  George  A.  Morrison 
Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts 
Vice-President  —  Mr.  John  E.  Swan 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Secretary  —  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Crowe 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Treasurer  - — ■  Mr.  Joseph  Posco 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 

Programs  at  meetings  during  the  year  included:  a  meeting  with 
Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  W,  G.  Ewing  of  Manchester,  England;  a  parent 
panel  devoted  to  the  ways  parents  may  help  their  deaf  children  inte¬ 
grate  in  a  hearing  society;  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Robert  H.  Dombro, 
Recreational  Therapist  with  the  Baltimore  Hearing  Society,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  his  experience  in  a  program  of  including  deaf  children  in  recrea¬ 
tional  and  camping  activities  with  hearing  children;  a  Parents’  Day 
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which  included  the  first  Sidewalk  Art  Exhibit  of  the  work  which  the 
children  had  done  with  Miss  Torrey  Milligan,  art  teacher;  an  Upper 
School  parents’  discussion  group  with  Mr.  Bruce  regarding  a  program 
of  sex  education;  business  meetings. 

The  Parents’  Conference  continued  to  support  the  Driver  Edu¬ 
cation  Course.  Under  Mr.  Wilhelm’s  instruction  each  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  both  the  classroom  work  and  the  behind-the-wheel  part  of  the 
training  program.  Each  Massachusetts  pupil  passed  the  test  for  an 
operator’s  license'  as  administered  by  an  official  from  the  Registry  of 
Motor  Vehicles.  One  direct  benefit  of  this  program  is  the  reduction 
of  auto  insurance  rates  reali2;ed  by  parents  whose  children  drive  the 
family  car. 

The  Group  Accident  Insurance  Program,  instituted  as  a  result 
of  Parents’  Conference  interest,  is  being  continued.  For  a  premium 
of  $2.50  per  year  a  pupil  is  insured  against  accidents  while  traveling 
from  home  to  school  and  from  school  home,  while  on  school  premises 
including  sports  and  physical  education  activities,  while  participating 
in  a  school  sponsored  activity,  and  while  traveling  under  school  super¬ 
vision. 

The  annual  trip  to  Fenway  Park,  originally  brought  about  by  a 
parent,  was  taken  again  and  the  Middle  and  Upper  School  boys  saw 
Ted  Williams  and  the  Red  Sox  win  over  the  Tigers. 

Alumni  Association 

In  1917,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  school. 
The  Clarke  School  Alumni  Association  was  organiz^ed  with  these  ob¬ 
jectives;  1)  to  promote  good  will  among  members;  2)  to  keep  the  Alum¬ 
ni  in  close  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater;  3)  to  send  out  literature 
concerning  the  school;  and  4)  to  aid  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

The  highlight  of  this  year’s  Alumni  activity  was  the  sixth  Alumni 
Reunion,  held  on  the  Clarke  School  campus  June  13  th  through  June 
16th.  Even  though  the  weather  seemed  to  break  all  records  for  heat, 
enthusiasm  was  not  dampened  among  the  275  who'  returned  for  the 
occasion.  Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Ducharme  ’33,  President,  and  her  Re¬ 
union  Committee  co-chairmen,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Malaguti  ’32  and  Mr. 
Paul  O.  Ducharme  ’30,  presided  over  a  well  organi2;ed  and  eventful 
gathering. 
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Reunion  Program 


THURSDAY 

2  P.M.  Registration  begins  in  Hubbard  Hall 
4  P.M.  Meeting  of  CSAA  Board  of  Directors 
6  P.M.  Supper 

7:30  P.M.  Assembly  in  Gymnasium 
Greetings  of  Welcome : 

Katherine  Schwab  Ducharme  ’33,  President  of  CSAA 
Hon.  James  Cahillane,  Mayor  of  Northampton 
Dr.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith,  President  of  the  Board 
Dr.  George  T.  Pratt,  Principal 
Mrs.  Russell  W.  Magna,  Chairman, 

Centennial  Development  Program 


Guest  Speaker : 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 

Reminiscences  of  her  mother,  Mabel  Hubbard  Bell 
(Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell) 

8:30  P.M.  Photography  Show 

Slides:  Cape  Breton,  Summer  1956 
Movie:  Cape  Breton,  Summer  1956 
Slides:  National  Geographic  Society’s  pictures 
of  Clarke  School 

Movie:  “Susan’s  Wonderful  Adventure’’  with  captions 
INTERMISSION  (15  min.) 

Movie :  Miss  Yale’s  82nd  Birthday  Party 

Slides :  Shots  Here  and  There 

Movie :  School  and  Alumni  in  the  Old  Days 

Slides:  Clarke  School  Today 

Movie :  School  Children  Years  Ago 

Movie:  Alumni  Reunion  in  1937 


FRIDAY 
7:30  A.M. 
9:00  A.M. 


10:00  A.M. 
11:30  A.M. 


Breakfast 

Unveiling  of  Three  Plaques  in  memory  of 
A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer  ’91 

At  Hubbard  Hall :  Mrs.  Leon  K.  Frankel 
At  Coolidge  Building :  Dr.  Archibald  V.  Galbraith 
At  Skinner  Building:  James  S.  Frankel  ’27 
Informal  Business  Meeting  of  CSAA  in  Gymnasium 
Introducing  the  School’s  Research  and  Guidance 
Personnel  in  Gymnasium 
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12:00  P.M. 
2:00  P.M. 
6:30  P.M. 

8:30  P.M. 


Lunch 

Free  afternoon  at  Look  Park 
New  England  Clambake  on  tennis  court  beside 
Gymnasium 

Entertainment  in  Gymnasium 

Play:  “Life  in  a  Boarding  House” 

(Mohawk  Oral  Club) 
Play:  “Gunsmoke”  (Boston  Oral  Club) 

Floor  Show:  Hosaga  Indians  (Springfield  College) 


SATURDAY 

7 : 30  A.M.  Breakfast 
9:00  A.M.  Campus  Open  House 
1 1 :00  A.M.  Group  Pictures  in  front  of  Hubbard  Hall 
12:00  P.M.  Lunch 

Formal  Business  Meeting  of  CSAA  in  Gymnasium 
Banquet  in  Hotel  Northampton  Ballroom  , 
Toastmaster:  Richard  E.  Thompson  ’44 
Dance  in  Ballroom  with  Music  by  Don  Tepper’s 
Orchestra 


1:30  P.M. 
6:30  P.M. 

9T2P.M. 


SUNDAY 

8:00  A.M.  Breakfast 

10:00  A.M.  Chapel  Service  in  Hubbard  Hall 

Sermon  by  George  T.  Pratt 
Addresses  by  some  Alumni 
1 :00  P.M.  Dinner 
2:00  P.M.  Au  Revoir! 


Memorable  moments  in  the  Reunion  include  the  bestowing  of  hon' 
orary  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  upon  Mrs.  Magna  and 
Dr.  Galbraith,  and  the  speech  given  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  about 
her  mother,  Mabel  Hubbard  Bell.  Because  it  was  so  pertinent,  and  had 
historic  significance,  the  Alumni  Association  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
granted  permission  for  the  speech  to  be  printed  in  the  September  1957 
issue  of  the  Volta  Review. 

As  we  mingled  with  the  returning  Alumni  during  the  four  day 
period,  all  of  us  at  the  school  were  reminded  of  Miss  Yale’s  comment 
at  the  1917  reunion,  “These  are  the  golden  sheaves.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  T.  Pratt, 

Principal 
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DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Catherine  Bray;  Mr.  Evan  V.  Johnston,  Director; 

Mrs.  Russell  W.  Magna,  General  Chairman;  Miss  Irene  Johnston 


The  Centennial  Development  Program 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

This  past  year  can  best  be  described  as  extraordinary,  as  you 
will  agree  after  you  see  for  yourselves  the  New  Lower  School  Dor- 
mitory,  in  the  making!  Many  matters  and  events  have  made  for 
busy  and  exciting  days,  living  up  to  the  Centennial  Development 
Committee’s  title. 

On  October  24th,  1956,  your  chairman  spoke  to  the  National 
Board  of  The  Society  of  New  England  Women;  and  they  voted 
unanimously  to  adopt  The  Clarke  School  as  one  of  their  national 
projects.  This  means  financial  assistance  from  eighty-one  Colonies 
organized  from  coast  to  coast.  On  October  4,  1957,  the  Spring- 
field  Colony  visited  classes  and  held  their  meeting  in  the  school 
chapel. 

On  November  5th,  1956,  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  dor¬ 
mitory.  As  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  not  well  enough  to  attend,  the 
honor  fell  to  your  chairman,  who  took  to  the  shovel  with  vigor  and 
emphatically  turned  over  the  earth.  Attending  the  ceremony  were 
the  entire  student  body,  faculty,  staff,  and  Board  members.  Dr. 
Galbraith,  Mr.  Kollmorgen,  and  Northampton  Mayor  James  Cahil- 
lane  spoke  briefly.  Prior  to  the  ground-breaking,  the  soil  was 
blessed  by  The  Right  Reverend  Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Cummings,  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Northampton,  and  a  prayer  was  offered 
by  The  Reverend  Lawrence  S.  Staples  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  The  ceremony  closed  with  a  doxology  led  by  Robert  Ber- 
gan  of  the  senior  class  and  benediction  by  Rabbi  Alex  Pronman  of 
the  Congregation  B’nai  Israel. 

A  special  Christmas  card  showing  a  sketch  of  the  dormitory 
was  prepared  using  the  silk  screening  method  and  3,000  were  mailed 
in  December  1956. 

Progress  on  the  building  was  the  order  of  every  day.  Other 
reports  will  give  the  construction  details;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  to  these  inexperienced  eyes,  in  such  matters,  the  layers  of 
concrete  suggested  a  huge  layer  cake,  the  first  one,  on  June  21st,  ris¬ 
ing  with  almost  imperceptible  motion  to  become  part  of  the  roof, 
and  on  July  31st  at  2:30  P.M.,  the  last  of  twelve  slabs  was  lifted. 
This  literally  gave  everyone  a  lift. 
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MISS  BUCHANAN 
It’s  time  to  get  ready  for  gym 


MISS  DEVAN 

Making  prepositions  meaningful 


The  upper  floor  and  the  promenade  deck  of  the  dormitory  will  be 
named  The  Walter  Brooks  Section,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Walter 
Brooks,  1856T533,  Director  and  Treasurer  of  Brooks  Brothers  of 
New  York,  world  traveler,  author,  and  philanthropist.  A  suitably 
engraved  plaque  will  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  entrance  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  dormitory.  The  School  received  a  grant  of  $250,000 
from  The  Walter  Brooks  Foundation  in  May  1956. 

A  most  happy  relation  exists  between  the  USS  NORTHAMP¬ 
TON  and  Clarke  School.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  sent 
a  painting  of  the  ship  done  by  a  marine  artist;  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  hang  it  in  the  new  dormitory’s  public  reception  room, 
which  will  be  called  the  USS  Northampton  Room.  The  ship’s  per¬ 
sonnel  have  continued  their  generous  giving,  including  money,  a 
set  of  ship’s  flags  for  this  room,  and  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
foreign  money.  The  foreign  coins  are  being  used  by  the  children 
in  geography  and  current  events  classes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  B.  Robbins  of  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  organized  a  Committee  of  Worcester  Friends  of  Clarke  School. 
Through  their  able  efforts  a  very  fine  feature  article  about  the  school 
appeared  in  the  Worcester  Telegram  Gazette  on  February  24,  1957. 
At  the  same  time  letters  went  out  from  the  Committee  of  Worcester 
Friends  to  people  in  the  Worcester  area  telling  about  the  work  of 
the  school  and  asking  for  their  support.  In  May,  a  second  letter 
was  sent  to  Worcester  people.  A  special  Thanksgiving  appeal  by 
mail  was  made  in  Holyoke  and  Springfield. 

On  December  18,  1956,  the  Two  Millionth  Telephone  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  installed  in  Dr.  Pratt’s  office.  Officials  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Board  members,  state 
and  local  government  officials,  school  staff  members,  and  friends 
gathered  for  this  historic  occasion,  to  hear  Dr.  Pratt  make  the  first 
call  to  Massachusetts  General  Telephone  Manager  Hugh  W.  Mac¬ 
Donald  in  Boston.  Dr.  Galbraith  then  held  a  three-way  conference 
call  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  and  Mrs. 
David  Fairchild  in  Coconut  Grove,  Florida.  Mrs.  Grosvenor  and 
Mrs.  Fairchild  are  daughters  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

The  school  is  greatly  indebted  to  McCallum’s  Department  Store 
in  Northampton  for  featuring  Clarke  School  and  the  Telephone 
Company  in  a  five-day  window  display  in  February. 

In  March  we  were  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Evan  V.  Johnston  to 
the  Development  Office  in  the  position  of  Director.  He  has  been 
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MRS.  CARD 

Learning  about  American  Indians 


MISS  KENNEDY 
Learning  to  use  the  globe 


traveling  to  visit  foundations  and  has  made  many  fine,  friendly, 
and  valuable  contacts. 

Two  new  publications  were  produced  during  the  year.  In 
March  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “They  Prove  the  Deaf  Can  Compete  in 
a  Hearing  World,”  was  published  and  widely  circulated.  It  con' 
tains  biographical  sketches  of  twelve  Clarke  School  graduates. 
Many  more  could  have  been  included  demonstrating  that  Clarke 
School  graduates  continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  hearing 
world 

In  May  1957  the  first  issue  of  a  quarterly  publication  entitled, 
“Clarke  School  Speaks,”  was  distributed.  Published  by  the  Dc' 
velopment  Committee,  this  paper  is  a  newsletter  about  the  Develop' 
ment  Program  and  school  activities  in  general. 

The  addition  of  an  automatic  postage  meter  machine  to  the 
Development  Office  in  May  has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  large  mailings,  as  well  as  the  other  school  mail.  The  machine 
includes  an  advertising  die  which  prints  the  slogan,  “Give  That  The 
Deaf  May  Speak,”  with  the  name  of  the  school  and  a  picture  of  a 
deaf  child  beside  the  postage  stamp. 

In  June  Mr.  Paul  Lawrence,  the  producer  and  director  of  our 
film,  “Susan’s  Wonderful  Adventure,”  began  work  on  another  film 
using  the  “overs”  of  the  first  movie,  combined  with  the  “filmo' 
graph”  technique.  The  motion  picture  will  be  a  16  millimeter, 
sound  production  in  color,  intended  to  present  a  more  objective 
approach  to  deafness  and  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  theme 
will  be  entirely  different  from  that  of  “Susan’s  Wonderful  Adven' 
ture,”  and  will  answer  many  important  technical  questions  which 
have  been  generated  in  many  minds  through  a  new  awareness  of 
this  handicap. 

“Susan’s  Wonderful  Adventure”  continues  to  be  widely  in  dc' 
mand.  On  January  1,  1957,  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  movie 
was  transferred  from  Syracuse  University  to  Clarke  School.  Nine' 
teen  color  prints,  ten  black  and  white  prints,  and  two  color  prints 
with  captions  are  available  for  showings.  An  average  of  twenty 
showings  a  month  are  handled  by  the  Development  Office;  and 
several  prints  have  been  sold  to  other  schools  and  organi2;ations. 
Three  prints  of  the  film  were  sent  abroad  this  year:  one  to  Professor 
A.  W.  G.  Ewing  at  Manchester  University,  England,  to  be  used  at 
the  1957  Northern  Ireland  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
and  the  1958  International  Congress  on  Educational  Treatment  of 
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MRS.  DAVENPORT 
Show  the  picture  to  each  child 


MRS.  LITIF 
It’s  fun  to  locate  places 
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Deafness;  one  print  to  Mrs.  James  Berry,  Fulbright  Lecturer,  to  be 
used  at  the  State  Meeting  of  Otolaryngologists  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark;  and  a  third  print  to  The  Federation  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Penang,  Malaya. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Northampton  Rotary  Club  for  their 
continued  interest  and  generosity.  For  the  second  year,  it  has  prO" 
vided  a  $700  tuition  scholarship  for  a  foreign  student  in  the  Teacher 
Education  Department.  This  was  awarded  to  Miss  Marjana  Pavlic 
of  Yugoslavia  last  year;  she  is  again  the  recipient  this  year,  to  com' 
plete  her  training. 

The  Quota  Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  New  Hampshire  Grange,  all  have  given  of  their  time  and  re' 
sources  to  further  the  education  of  deaf  children,  here  and  else' 
where,  both  through  donations,  and  by  distributing  literature  about 
the  school  and  showing  our  film.  The  Betty  Allen  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  held  a  silver  tea  at  the 
school  in  Cctober  1957,  the  proceeds  to  go  towards  the  furnishing 
of  a  room  in  the  proposed  school  infirmary. 

Cther  gifts  worthy  of  mention  are: 

The  “friendship  lamp”  installed  in  front  of  Rogers  Hall 
by  the  Amaron  Club  of  American  International  College, 
Springfield,  in  memory  of  Miss  Rachel  Desforges,  a  Clarke 
School  graduate  who  worked  for  many  years  in  the  college 
office  and  whom  your  chairman  knew  personally.  She  was 
a  splendid  person  with  charm  and  ability,  and  whose  services 
Dr.  McGown,  then  the  college  president,  valued  highly. 

The  Julian  C.  Numbers  Scholarship  Fund  for  pupils,  given 
by  friends  in  memory  of  the  brother  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Num' 
bers,  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Middle  School. 

The  Grace  Goodhue  Coolidge  Memorial  Eund  and  The 
Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight  Memorial  Eund. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Committee  record  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  for  she  served  as  its  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  195  5 '5 7. 
She  was  keenly  interested,  did  much  actual  work  in  obtaining  a 
distinguished  list  of  sponsors,  and  gave  of  herself  while  she  had  the 
strength.  What  floral  pieces  there  were  at  her  services  were  en' 
tirely  white,  a  rare  and  unforgettable  setting,  even  as  she  will  ah 
ways  be  remembered  at  Clarke  School.  No  flowers  had  been  the 
request  of  the  family,  but  reali2;ing  many  would  wish  to  show  their 
respect,  The  Grace  Go®dhue  Coolidge  Memorial  Fund  was  created 


MISS  DOLL 
Making  change 


MISS  WENTWORTH 
Are  spiders  insects? 


by  this  Committee,  with  a  ready  response.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  took 
me  with  them  to  Plymouth,  Vermont,  where  we  left  Mrs.  Coolidge 
in  her  hills  of  home. 

Another  loss  to  the  school,  and  also  a  personal  one,  was  the 
death  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Hob 
yoke  Transcript  Telegram.  She  was  the  oldest  in  her  profession, 
and  at  84  years,  her  articles  met  the  eleven  o’clock  deadline  every 
day.  She  was  one  of  our  sponsors  and  gave  us  much  publicity  from 
the  beginning,  lent  valuable  advice  on  area  activity,  visited  the 
school,  and  was  a  persuasive  force  in  getting  the  Quota  Club  in- 
terested.  A  memorial  fund  in  her  name  was  established  by  this 
Committee. 

A  highlight  in  June  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Grosvenor  to  the  Alumni  Reunion.  At  that  Reunion,  Mrs.  Paul 
O  Ducharme,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  announced 
that  Dr  Galbraith  and  I  had  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Association.  Naturally  I  was  made  very  happy,  and  an  added  hon¬ 
or  was  to  have  this  association  with  Dr.  Galbraith.  This  Committee 
shares  with  all  who  know  him  in  recording  his  youthful  80th  birth¬ 
day. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  many  individuals 
who  have  strengthened  the  program  and  given  of  their  time  and 
effort.  Mr.  E.  Otto  Kollmorgen,  Chairman  of  Building  Committee, 
and  his  group  are  deserving  of  high  praise  and  gratitude.  Dr.  Pratt, 
who  always  seems  to  find  time  for  consultation  and  advice,  and  the 
Development  OfFice  staff  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Evan  V.  Johns¬ 
ton,  with  Miss  Irene  Johnston  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Bray,  keep  the 
work  going  at  a  steady  and  efficient  pace,  with  eager  anticipation. 

Personally  I  am  grateful  for  the  complete  cooperation  of  every¬ 
one  interested  in  the  building  and  would  like  to  mention  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  his  Business  Office  staff,  the  workmen  doing  the  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Northampton  people  who  continue  to  give  me  such 
encouragement. 

The  Parents  Committee  and  the  Alumni  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Crowe  and  Dr.  H.  Latham  Breunig 
respectively,  continue  their  interest  in  and  support  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Program,  for  which  we  are  ever  grateful. 

No  list  of  those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Centennial 
Development  Program  is  complete  without  the  names  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Sponsors,  National  Medical  Committee,  and 
Bequest  Committee. 
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MR.  CARD 

Four  half-pints  make  a  quart 


Middle  School  boys  busy  in  the  shop  with  MR.  HANLEY 


J^ational  Committee 


}.  Seelye  Bixler 

President,  Colby  College 
Sarah  G.  Blanding 

President,  Vassar  College 
Charles  R.  Blyth 

President,  Blyth  and  Company 
Frank  L.  Eoyden 

Headmaster,  Deerfield  Academy 
Harold  C.  Case 

President,  Boston  University 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr, 

United  States  Senate 
Paul  F.  Clark 

President,  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Harold  W.  Conant 

President,  United  Elastic  Corp. 
Howard  Coonley 

Vice'Chairman  of  the  Board 
Research'Cottrell,  Incorporated 
Bruce  Crane 

President,  Crane  and  Company, 
Incorporated 
John  J.  Desmond,  Jr, 

Former  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Massachusetts 
Mrs,  David  Fairchild 
John  M,  Franklin 

President,  United  States  Lines  Co, 
Claude  M,  Fuess 

Former  Headmaster, 

Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 
Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth 
Consulting  Engineer 
Gilbert  Grosvenor 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 

National  Geographic  Society 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim 

President,  Daniel  and  Florence 
Guggenheim  Foundation 
Christian  A.  Herter 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

U,  S.  Department  of  State 
William  C.  Hill 

Former  Principal,  Classical  High 
School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby 

President,  The  Houston  Post 
Robert  L.  Hoguet 
Amend  and  Amend 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation 


Helen  Keller 
John  F.  Kennedy 

United  State-s  Senator 
E.  O.  Kollmorgen 

Presidei.t,  Kollmorgen  Optical  Corp. 
Arthur  J.  Lacy 

Anderson,  Wilcox,  Lacy  and  Lawson 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot 

Formerly  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  Incorporated 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations 
Lauren  D.  Lyman 

Vice-President,  United  Aircraft 
Corporation 

Mrs.  Thomas  McConnell 
Louis  R.  Perini 

President,  National  League  Baseball 
Club  of  Milwaukee,  Incorporated 
John  Forbes  Perkins 

Former  Judge,  Juvenile  Court 
of  Boston 
Lewis  Perry 

Former  Headmaster, 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 

Debevoise,  Plimpton  and  McLean 
William  H.  Pouch 

Chairnran,  Concrete  Steel  Company 
Leverett  Saltonstall 
United  States  Senator 
Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  Gillette  Company 
Spencer  Tracy 
Actor 

Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy 

President,  John  Tracy  Clinic 
Richard  S.  Tufts 

President,  Pinehurst,  Incorporated 
Frederick  M.  Warbvrg 

Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company 
James  P.  Warburg 

Author  and  Director,  Juilliard 
School  of  Music 
Benjamin  F.  Wright 

President,  Smith  College 
Owen  D.  Young 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Electric  Company 
James  D.  Zellerbach 

President,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 


MRS.  RUSSELL  WILLIAM  MAGNA 
Chairman  of  the  Development  Committee 


J^ational  Medical  Committee 


Gordon  D.  Hoople,  M.D. 
Edward  P.  Bagg,  M.D. 
Lawrence  R.  Boies,  M.D. 
Norton  Canfield,  M.D. 
Armand  Caron,  M.D. 

George  M.  Coates,  M.D. 
George  O.  Cummings,  M.D. 
Kenneth  M.  Day,  M.D. 
Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Albert  C.  Furstenberg,  M.D. 
Frederick  T.  Hill,  M.D. 
Howard  House,  M.D. 

Albert  C.  Johnson,  M.D. 
Charles  E.  Kinney,  M.D. 
Julius  I.empert,  M.D. 


John  R.  Lindsay,  M.D. 

M.  H.  Lurie,  M.D. 

Paul  B.  MacCready,  M.D. 
Raymond  H.  Marcotte,  M.D. 
Robert  C.  Martin,  M.D. 

John  A.  Murtagh,  M.D. 

C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D. 
Lyman  Richards,  M.D. 
LeRoy  A.  Schall,  M.D. 
Harold  G.  Tobey,  M.D. 
Thomas  L.  Tolan,  M.D. 
Benjamin  M.  Volk,  M.D. 

D.  Harold  Walker,  M.D. 
Edward  J.  Whalen,  M.D. 
Herman  A.  Winkler,  M.D. 


Bequest  Committee 

Joseph  T.  Bartlett,  Esq.  Robert  S.  Kneeland,  Esq. 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Virgil  C.  Brink,  Esq.  Paul  Revere  O’Connell,  Esq. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  Honorable  Russell  L.  Davenport  The  Honorable  Walter  L.  Stevens 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

W.  Frank  Evans,  Esq.  The  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Swan 

Sarasota,  Florida  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Hugh  J.  Weldon,  Esq. 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


Following  is  a  financial  report  to  date: 


Centennial  Development  Program  Financial  Report 
As  of  October  15,  1957 

Pledged 

Alumni  total  $50,572.02 

Parents’  total  39,800.60 

Other  Gifts  513,352.24 


Total 


Paid 

$20,084.47 

18,310.93 

482,176.66 


$603,724.86  $520,572.06 

Respectfully  submitted, 

.  Edith  Scott  Magna 

General  Chairman 
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Report  of  the  Building  Committee 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation : 

According  to  estimates  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Remy, 
Magna  House  is  at  this  time  about  sixty  per  cent  complete,  in 
terms  of  overall  construction.  The  foundation,  framing,  and  floor 
and  roof  slabs  are  of  course  complete,  as  is  the  brick  work  forming 
the  exterior  walls.  The  interior  partitioning,  mostly  of  cinder  block 
construction,  in  the  basement  and  ground  floor  is  complete;  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  finished. 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting,  and  ventilating  ducts  are  approximately 
seventy 'five  per  cent  installed.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  nearly 
finished,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  completely  en^ 
closed  by  the  first  of  December,  after  which  the  work  can  proceed 
without  regard  to  weather. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  the  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  oc' 
cupancy  about  March  1,  1958.  The  general  contract  for  the  build' 
ing  indicates  a  completion  date  of  December  1,  1957;  and  it  is  there' 
fore  apparent  that  a  substantial  delay  has  been  incurred.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  landscaping  of  the  bulding  plot  can  not  be  completed 
until  a  few  months  after  the  projected  date  of  occupancy,  ab 
though  it  is  hoped  that  adequate  walks  and  driveways  will  be  avail' 
able  upon  occupancy  to  permit  access  to  the  building. 

The  original  contract  cost  of  the  building  is  $789,833.  Through 
September  5,  1957  change  orders  have  been  approved  which  will 
add  $19,259.55  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  making  the  total  obliga' 
tion  to  date  $809,092.55.  Additional  change  orders  are  presently 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  total  cost  of  changes 
authorized  throughout  the  course  of  construction  may  reach  or 
exceed  $30,000.  The  Committee’s  report  of  October  26,  1956  in' 
dicated  a  sum  of  $20,000  to  provide  for  contingencies  such  as  these; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  contingency  allowance  is  not  adequate. 

Visitors  to  the  building  are  impressed  with  its  size  and  com' 
plexity.  The  exterior  walls  require  160,000  bricks;  4,200,000  pounds 
of  concrete  and  reinforcement  are  used  in  the  floor  and  roof  slabs; 
and  58,000  cinder  blocks  are  required  for  interior  partitioning. 
Many  miles  of  piping  and  electrical  cable  are  needed  for  the  services 
in  the  building. 
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MR.  E.  O.  KOLLMORGEN 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 


Day  to  day  supervision  of  the  building  on  behalf  of  the  School 
has  in  recent  months  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Remy  and 
Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hubbard.  The  construction  has  progressed  smoothly, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  misunderstanding.  The  Committee  deserves 
to  commend  Mr.  Remy  and  Mr.  Hubbard  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  protected  the  interests  of  the  School  during  the  major  part 
of  the  construction  work. 

At  the  request  of  the  Development  Committee,  the  Building 
Committee  has  selected  a  site  for  a  school  infirmary,  and  has  caused 
Mr.  Remy  to  prepare  preliminary  plans  of  such  infirmary,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $250,000.  Further  work  on  the  infirmary  is 
suspended,  pending  the  availability  of  funds  necessary  for  the  com" 
pletion  of  the  design  and  for  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

i 

E.  O.  Kollmorgen 

Chairman,  Building  Committee 


MR.  STRIZVER 

Measuring  Pitch  Discrimination  Ability 


Division  of  Experimental  Phonetics 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation : 

The  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Research  need  not  at  this  time 
entail  a  change  in  the  usual  practice  of  rendering  Annual  Reports  from 
this  department.  Therefore,  as  in  former  years,  members  of  the  de^ 
partment  will  submit  reports  covering  the  work  of  the  separate 
divisions. 

The  Division  of  Experimental  Phonetics  has  been  partly  occupied 
with  an  experimental  program  first  described  in  the  EightyTighth 
Annual  Report.  This  program  is  designed  to  study  certain  aspects  of 
problems  encountered  in  the  Auditory  Training  program  of  the  school. 
The  results  of  our  investigations  during  the  past  few  years  have  estab' 
lished  conclusively  the  value  of  auditory  training  for  profoundly  deaf 
children.  We  are  able  to  show  remarkable  achievement  in  communica' 
tion  skills  especially  as  regards  speech  perception  through  the  bi^sensory 
approach  of  lipreading,  supplemented  by  highly  amplified  auditory 
stimuli.  The  benefits  of  auditory  training  in  speech  developmei^t  and 
speech  intelligibility  have  been  amply  demonstrated. 

There  are  still  many  unsolved  problems,  however,  in  this  general 
area  and  this  section  of  the  report  will  deal  with  an  experimental 
approach  to  one  of  them.  We  know  as  a  result  of  previous  experi' 
ments  that  even  a  relatively  small  remnant  of  hearing  can  be  made 
useful  to  the  deaf  child  as  a  result  of  auditory  training.  There  are 
individual  differences,  however,  in  achievement  that  are  not  clearly 
predictable  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  auditory  capacities  of 
individual  children.  In  other  words,  pupils  with  similar  degrees  of 
hearing  loss  respond  in  varying  degrees  to  similar  training  programs. 
This  fact  suggests  qualitative  differences  within  the  hearing  remnant 
itself  that  are  not  necessarily  apparent  in  the  audiogram.  The  prob' 
lem  therefore  is  that  of  finding  means  of  evaluating  the  hearing  rem' 
nant,  in  terms  other  than  its  magnitude,  with  the  prospect  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  basis  for  these  differences. 

One  approach  that  seemed  fruitful  is  that  of  measuring  pitch  dis¬ 
crimination  ability  of  a  group  of  profoundly  deaf  children  who  show 
a  wide  variability  in  achievement  with  respect  to  auditory  training. 
The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  is  that  auditory  discrimination  of  vowels 
and  co5isonants  in  syllables,  words,  and  phrases  depend  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  upsn  the  capacity  of  the  ear  to  resolve  pitch  differences. 
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Therefore,  pupils  who  achieve  relatively  high  scores  in  speech  per' 
ception  tests  should  also  be  more  acute  in  recogni2;ing  pitch  differences. 
An  experimental  program  was  started  during  the  year  to  investigate 
this  problem. 

Funds  from  the  grant  made  by  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.  were 

used  to  purchase  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  study.  The  previous 

attempt  to  study  this  problem  as  reported  in  the  Eighty-Eighth  Annual 

Report  was  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  the  essential  equipment.* 

*I  was  assisted  in  the  study  by  Mr.  Gerald  Stri2;ver,  Research  Assistant  in  the 
Department.  Mr.  Stri2;ver  ran  the  tests  for  frequency  discrimination  and 
for  hearing  thresholds  under  my  supervision.  He  compiled  a  report  on  the 
study  which  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  as  a  graduate  thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  for.  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

A  preliminary  study  involving  20  advanced  pupils  was  made 
during  the  year.  It  was  demonstrated  that  profoundly  deaf  children 
are  able  to  discriminate  among  tones  of  different  frequency  provided 
the  differences  are  sufficiently  large.  We  found  a  wide  variability  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  differential  threshold.  These  thresholds  along 
with  hearing  losses  at  each  test  frequency  and  auditory  speech  per¬ 
ception  scores  are  shown  Table  1. 

TABLE  #1 

Diff.  Freq.  Aud.  Speech 

Hearing  Loss:  db  FReq.  disc. -  Perception 


Subjects 

500 

1000 

2000 

500 

Standard  Freq. 
1000  2000 

LL 

LR 

Diff. 

RA 

73 

74 

60 

.03 

.07 

.02 

92 

64 

28 

DB 

59 

77 

91 

.03 

.02 

.05 

94 

74 

20 

VN 

82 

77 

120 

.12 

.04 

— 

52 

47 

5 

JV 

59 

87 

91 

.02 

.01 

.02 

89 

62 

27 

NB 

75 

89 

no 

.08 

.04 

— 

44 

40 

4 

MF 

75 

93 

106 

.08 

.06 

— 

51 

45 

6 

GB 

70 

94 

111 

.15 

.07 

■ — - 

47 

43 

4 

RB 

87 

94 

89 

.10 

.20 

.03 

82 

76 

6 

RM 

79 

95 

92 

.11 

.16 

— 

63 

55 

8 

KA 

88 

96 

90 

.05 

.20 

.06 

59 

49 

10 

RMc. 

84 

97 

98 

.04 

.05 

.09 

85 

69 

16 

CH 

81 

98 

109 

.10 

.04 

• — • 

32 

29 

3 

JP 

87 

98 

98 

.16 

.15 

.02 

58 

51 

7 

PK 

83 

99 

no 

.30 

.12 

.08 

46 

46 

0 

RK 

84 

101 

107 

.18 

.09 

.05 

57 

49 

8 

SB 

77 

101 

112 

.15 

.11 

— 

63 

56 

7 

RS 

80 

102 

10 

.12 

.10 

.06 

43 

39 

4 

JB 

89  ' 

104 

111 

.08 

.06 

.01 

56 

50 

6 

MJ 

87 

104 

103 

.27 

.11 

.05 

48 

45 

3 

MB 

89 

104 

106 

.10 

1.58 

— 

56 

47 

9 

Average: 

79 

94 

101 

.11 

.09 

.05 
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Tests  were  made  at  the  standard  frequencies  of  500,  1,000  and 
2,000  cycles  per  second.  All  pupils  tested  were  able  to  discriminate 
differences  at  500  and  1,000  cps.  and  most  of  them  gave  a  reliable  re' 
sponse  at  2,000  cps.  When  converted  to  ratios:  _ Diff.  Frequency — 

Standard  Frequency 

the  differential  threshold  ranged  from  .02  to  .30  at  500  cps.,  .01  to  .20 
at  1,000  cps.,  and  .01  to  .09  at  2,000  cps. 

The  data  were  analyzed  statistically  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  (a)  hearing  loss  and  frequency  discrimination,  (b)  hearing 
loss  and  speech  perception;  (c)  speech  perception  and  frequency  dis' 
crimination.  The  results  are  summarized  below : 

(a)  Hearing  Loss  and  Frequency  Discrimination:  No  signifi' 
cant  correlation  was  found  between  the  hearing  lossess  at  500,  1,000 
and  2,000  cps.  and  frequency  discrimination  at  these  frequencies.  This 
means  that  the  relatively  wide  range  of  differences  in  frequency  dis' 
crimination  ability  found  among  profoundly  deaf  subjects  is  apparently 
unrelated  to  degree  of  hearing  loss  as  measured  by  pure  tones.  Fre' 
quency  discrimination  ability  among  profoundly  deaf  subjects  never 
approaches  that  found  among  normal  hearing  subjects.  If  our  sample 
were  extended  to  include  the  entire  range  of  hearing  loss  from  the 
normal  to  profoundly  deaf  ears,  a  relatively  large  correlation  between 
degree  of  hearing  loss  and  frequency  discrimination  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  found.  This  relationship,  however,  does  appear  to 
hold  in  the  sample  studied.  This  fact  further  supports  the  suggestion 
of  the  existence  of  qualitative  differences  quite  apart  from  the  magni' 
tude  of  the  hearing  remnant. 

(b)  Hearing  and  Speech  Perception:  No  direct  measure  of 
auditory  speech  perception  is  available  for  these  pupils  because  very 
few  of  the  profoundly  deaf  children  are  able  to  understand  any  test 
words  by  ear  alone.  An  indirect  measure  is  available,  however,  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  scores  for  lipreading  alone  (LR)  and  lip' 
reading  plus  hearing  (look  and  listen,  LL).  The  assumption  that 
the  difference  referred  to  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  ear  is  perhaps  naive  since  we  are  not  sure  whether  or  not  this  re' 
lationship  is  simply  an  additive.  However,  it  will  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  contribution  of  the  auditory  component  until  a  better  measure 
is  available.  When  this  score  is  correlated  with  the  hearing  loss,  we 
find  significant  correlations  of  — .59,  — .75,  and  — .46  between  the 
hearing  losses  at  1,000,  2,000  and  4,000  cps.  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  correlation  was  found  between  hearing  loss  at  500  cps. 
and  speech  perception. 
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These  results  show  that  auditory  speech  perception  varies  inverse^ 
ly  with  hearing  loss  for  the  frequencies  at  1,000  cycles  and  above,  and 
that  hearing  in  the  low  frequencies  contribute  little  to  that  process 
when  the  higher  frequencies  are  available.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  hearing  loss  is  generally  more  severe  in  the  high  fre' 
quencies  than  in  the  low. 

(c)  Speech  Perception  and  Frequency  Discrimination:  All 
pupils  tested  were  able  to  give  reliable  frequency  discrimination  on 
thresholds  at  500  and  1,000  cps.  and  the  majority,  or  12  in  20,  were  also 
able  to  discriminate  frequency  differences  at  2,000  cycles.  No  tests 
were  given  at  4,000  cycles.  This  ability  to  discriminate  frquency  in 
pure  tones,  however,  is  not  necessarily  carried  over  into  speech  percep' 
tion.  Analysis  shows  a  significant  correlation  ( — .71)  between  speech 
perception  and  frequency  discrimination  at  500  cps.  but  no  correlation 
between  these  variables  at  the  1,000  and  2,000  cps.  range.  This  is  an 
apparent  contradiction  of  the  findings  in  section  (b)  above.  There 
it  was  indicated  that  speech  perception  depended  primarily  upon  the 
frequencies  above  500  cps.  Now  we  find  that  speech  perception  scores 
are  highly  correlated  with  frequency  discrimination  ability  at  500  cps. 
and  apparently  bears  no  relationship  to  that  ability  at  1,000  and  2,000 
cps.  The  answer  to  this  apparent  contradiction  may  be  in  the  nature 
of  speech  signals  themselves  and  in  the  shape  of  the  hearing  remnant 
of  profoundly  deaf  subjects. 

Acoustically,  speech  is  a  highly  complex  sound  wave  composed 
of  frequencies  of  varying  intensities  ranging  from  approximately  125 
to  8,000  cps.  The  vowels  are  represented  largely  by  frequencies  be" 
low  2,000  cps.  while  the  consonants  are  largely  represented  by  the 
frequencies  above  this  range.  The  power  spectrum  of  normal  speech 
shows  moreover  that  the  maximum  acoustic  energy  lies  in  those  fre' 
quencies  below  700  cycles  and  that  the  energy  declines  rapidly  in  the 
higher  frequencies.  Furthermore,  audiograms  of  profoundly  deaf  sub" 
jects  show  a  larger  remnant  of  hearing  at  500  cycles  and  below  with 
usually  a  rapidly  declining  curve  for  the  frequencies  above  1,000  cps. 
Responses  to  frequencies  above  1,000  cycles  may  be  obtained  only  at 
very  high  intensities.  Therefore,  for  most  profoundly  deaf  subjects 
the  high  frequencies  of  speech  may  be  barely  audible  or  not  heard  at 
all  even  when  highly  amplified.  Deaf  subjects,  therefore,  must  rely 
primarily  upon  the  lower  frequencies  for  auditory  speech  perception 
even  though  the  actual  amount  of  information  carried  by  these  low 
frequencies  is  relatively  small.  Limited  auditory  cues  including  fre" 
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quency  discrimination  ability  are  available  in  this  low  frequency  range, 
however,  and  it  is  the  role  of  auditory  training  to  establish  habits  of 
discrimination  that  aid  in  the  perception  process.  At  the  same  time 
those  subjects  whose  hearing  remnant  extends  through  the  high  fre¬ 
quencies  are  usually  able  to  make  greater  progress  under  an  auditory 
training  program  than  those  whose  hearing  cuts  off  at  the  lower  fre¬ 
quencies.  Thus  the  variability  noted  in  achievement  in  auditory 
training  may  be  due  to  the  degree  of  hearing  in  the  high  frequency 
range.  Some  support  for  this  contention  is  provided  by  the  study 
reported  by  Miss  Hopkins  in  the  Eighty-Fifth  Annual  Report,  Clarke 
School,  pp.  56-57. 

The  study  described  above  is  a  part  of  a  more  intensive  program 
designed  to  study  this  problem.  Additional  data  on  both  frequency 
discrimination  and  loudness  discrimination  are  planned  and  will  be 
reported  later. 

The  usual  routine  tests  for  speech  perception  and  speech  intel¬ 
ligibility  were  continued  as  usual  during  the  year. 

The  usual  courses  in  Audiology  and  Motor  Phonetics  were  offered 
for  the  Teacher  Education  Department  and  the  course  listed  at  Smith 
College  as  Speech  58  was  given  for  a  group  of  three  graduate  students. 

Arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  final  report  on  the  Group 
Hearing  Aid  Project  sponsored  by  the  National  Research  Council’s 
Committee  on  Problems  of  Deafness  were  made  during  the  year.  The 
materials  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hallowell  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  report  will  appear  at  an  early 
date.  Professional  activities  other  than  those  described  above  con¬ 
sisted  of  attending  the  Convention  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee  in  June  and  the  reading  of  a  paper  for 
the  section  on  Research  entitled  “A  Comparison  of  Deaf  and  Normal 
Subjects  in  the  Production  of  Motor  Rhythms.”  I  also  attended  the 
International  Congress  on  Audiology  held  at  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  in  May.  This  was  a  most  stimulating  convention. 

When  this  report  is  submitted,  I  shall  be  in  England  working 
with  Dr.  Ewing’s  research  staff  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  I 
am  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  this  opportunity,  and  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Corporators  for 
making  it  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  C.  Hudgins, 

Director  of  Research 
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MISS  HOPKINS 
A  routine  hearing  test 


Concerning  Heredity  of  Deafness 


To  the  Members  of  the  Coporation: 

The  routine  work  of  this  department  has  continued  as  in  pre' 
ceding  years.  Histories  of  the  nineteen  new  pupils  admitted  to 
Clarke  School  this  fall  as  well  as  of  the  two  admitted  last  January 
and  the  two  admitted  in  May  have  already  been  opened. 

Twenty  of  these  twenty-three  children  were  born  deaf  as  fob 
lows; 

One  mother  had  rubella  during  the  second  month  of  preg' 
nancy.  Her  child  was  born  deaf  and  was  also  born  with  celiac 
disease.  He  weighed  five  pounds  six  ounces  at  birth  and  at  ten 
months,  he  still  weighed  only  eight  pounds.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  many  transfusions  during  his  first  eight  months,  and 
when  he  was  two  years  old  he  had  only  three  teeth. 

Three  of  the  children  each  have  a  deaf  brother  though  there  is 
no  other  known  deafness  in  their  families.  Another  has  a  hard- 
of'hearing  sister  though  there  is  no  other  deafness  in  his  family. 

One  child’s  father,  a  hearing  man,  has  a  sister  who  was  born 
deaf.  Her  child,  also  born  deaf,  attends  the  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf.  His  maternal,  aunt,  deafened  by  scarlet  fever  at  seven 
years,  attended  Clarke  School.  There  are  also  several  instances  of 
slighter  hearing  defects  in  this  family. 

One  child  has  a  great-aunt  deafened  by  disease  at  twenty-five. 
She  also  has  several  other  relatives,  her  maternal  grandmother,  a 
maternal  aunt  and  a  maternal  uncle  who  became  hard-of-hearing 
in  middle  age. 

One  child  has  a  first  cousin  who  was  born  deaf.  She  attends 
another  school  for  the  deaf. 

Six  of  the  children  were  premature  babies.  One,  whose  deaf¬ 
ness  was  attributed  to  an  Rh  factor,  was  jaundiced  at  birth  and 
had  to  be  completely  transfused.  One,  a  six  and  a  half  months 
baby,  developed  celiac  disease  at  two  years  of  age  and  was  very 
ill  for  nearly  two  years.  One,  a  six  months  baby,  weighed  less  than 
three  pounds  at  birth.  The  other  three  were  seven  and  eight  months 
babies,  one  of  whom  had  a  slight  stroke  which  affected  her  right 
hand  and  foot. 
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In  five  cases  the  cause  of  the  congenital  deafness  is  not  ap" 
parent.  None  ©f  these,  in  so  far  as  they  know,  have  any  relatives 
with  a  history  of  hearing  defects  or  of  ear  trouble. 

The  last  child  in  this  group  is  an  adopted  child  and  it  is  sup' 
posed  that  he  was  born  deaf. 

Of  the  three  children  who  were  not  born  deaf,  one’s  deafness 
was  attributed  to  virus  pneumonia  at  sixteen  months  followed  by 
several  episodes  of  ear  infections.  There  is  a  history  of  ear  infec' 
tions  in  this  family  as  well.  One  child’s  deafness  was  attributed  to 
an  automobile  accident  when  he  was  eighteen  months  old  and  the 
other  child,  who  is  hard-of-hearing  has  had  repeated  ear  infections 
as  well  as  mastoid  infections. 

The  usual  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  was  given  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Class  during  the  first  semester  and  the  course  of 
lectures  on  Auditory  Function  and  its  Relation  to  the  Educational 
Program  as  well  as  several  lectures  on  the  pedigree  charts  were 
given  during  the  second  semester. 

Audiometer  tests  were  given  to  all  of  our  children  at  least 
twice  during  the  year,  while  all  new  children  and  special  cases  were 
tested  as  often  as  necessary  to  obtain  reliable  results.  The  group 
of  family  audiograms  continues  to  increase  each  year. 

A  group  of  children  and  adults  come  to  us  each  year  for  hear¬ 
ing  evaluations  and  advice.  These  do  not  include  groups  from  the 
Smith  College  Day  School  and  the  Smith  College  Nursery  School 
or  the  new  members  of  our  Clarke  School  Staff,  but  are  sent  by 
doctors,  school  nurses,  teachers  and  social  workers  from  ’W'estern 
Massachusetts. 

We  have  continued  doing  as  many  Psychogalvanic  Tests  as 
time  permits,  but  until  we  have  a  much  larger  group  to  analy2;e,  we 
cannot  form  any  conclusions. 

The  study  of  our  triplets  continues  and  we  are  getting  together 
the  group  of  histories  of  children  whose  deafness  is  attributed  to 
the  Rh  factor  and  of  those  who  were  premature  babies.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  these  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  October,  Dr.  Gervais  again  screened  all  of  our  pupils  for  visual 
visual  acuity.  Of  these,  he  recommended  that  sixteen  have  further  ex¬ 
aminations  either  at  home  or  at  his  office.  Several  children  had  their 
glasses  changed  and  five  were  fitted  to  glasses  for  the  first  time. 
One  child  was  referred  to  the  Orthoptic  Clinic  in  Springfield  for 
treatments. 
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We  have  had  no  serious  illness  during  the  past  year  and  no 
contagion  except  for  two  cases  of  mumps  in  Dudley  Hall  and  one 
case  of  measles  in  Yale  House.  One  child  from  Leonard  House  had 
an  appendectomy  the  last  week  of  school.  A  number  of  children 
had  viruses  which  kept  them  out  of  school  for  several  days  but  none 
were  seriously  ill. 

During  the  past  year,  Dr.  Smith  vaccinated  twenty^seven 
children  from  Gawith  Hall  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  for  seven 
years  or  longer  and  three  children  were  given  DPT  booster  shots. 
Dr.  Manwell  vaccinated  two  children  from  Dudley  Hall  and  gave 
DPH  booster  shots  to  thirteen  children  from  Dudley  Hall,  to  three 
from  Leonard  House  and  to  seven  from  Yale  House. 

Twenty-five  of  the  younger  faculty,  staff  and  teachers-in- 
training  were  given  two  shots  of  Salk  Polio  vaccine  last  Spring. 
Those  of  this  group  who  are  still  here  will  receive  their  third  shots 
this  fall  and  our  present  teachers-in-training  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  the  vaccine  if  they  have  not  had  it. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  Asian  flu  shots  to  all  our 
children,  the  staff  and  teachers  as  soon  as  the  serum  is  available.  This 
will  constitute  a  group  of  about  three  hundred  individuals. 

We  again  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Claire  C. 
Manwell,  Dr.  Fredrika  P.  Smith,  Dr.  James  Averill  and  Dr.  Russell 
F.  Gervais,  who  have  so  generously  given  of  their  time  for  routine 
physical  examinations  of  all  of  our  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louise  A.  Hopkins 
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DR.  FIEDLER 

Psychological  tests  assist  the  guidance  program 


Psychological 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation : 

The  ongoing  program  of  research  as  outlined  in  previous  reports 
was  continued  during  this  school  year,  although  heavy  demands  of  test- 
ing  and  teaching  slowed  down  the  organization  and  analysis  of  re^ 
search  data.  The  need  for  psychological  testing  has  continued  to  grow 
steadily  year  by  year  with  increasing  numbers  of  children  applying 
for  admission  to  the  school  and  with  referrals  from  Northampton  and 
outlying  communities  of  children  suspected  of  defective  hearing 
and/or  psychological  difficulties.  In  addition,  children  from  Western 
Massachusetts  are  now  referred  to  Clarke  School  for  diagnostic  test' 
ing  by  the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health.  These  children  formerly  had  to  journey 
to  Boston  for  these  services.  Routine  testing  of  the  children  in  Clarke 
School  was  also  carried  on  with  the  Arthur  Revision  of  the  Leiter 
International  Scale  at  the  younger  age  levels  and  the  performance 
scale  of  the  Wechsler  Scales  from  eight  years  on,  with  extensive  use 
also  of  figure  drawing  tests  and  the  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test. 

WORLD  TEST  STUDY 

Preliminary  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  the  use  of  Buhler’s 
World  Test  was  completed  for  50  deaf  seven  and  eight'year'olds  at 
Clarke  and  26  at  a  large  city  day  school  as  well  as  for  34  hearing  chib 
dren  of  the  same  age  from  the  public  schools  of  Northampton  and 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  A  full  report  on  these  findings  is  deferred  until 
a  later  date  when  the  sample  of  hearing  children  has  been  adequately 
enlarged  and  the  sampling  of  deaf  children  made  more  representative 
by  the  addition  of  cases  from  other  schools  for  the  deaf.  This  addi' 
tional  testing  is  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1957.  It  will  be  noted  here 
only  that  the  deaf  children  as  a  group  differed  significantly  from,  hear' 
ing  children  of  the  same  age  in  their  use  of  these  World  materials, 
(miniature  toys  used  to  build  miniature  “Worlds”.) 

The  main  difference  between  the  deaf  and  hearing  groups  ap' 
peared  in  what  may  be  called  “integrative  ability”  (adopted  from  C. 
Wenar)  or  complexity  of  organization  of  constructions  and  accom' 
panying  play  that  was  revealed.  A  characteristic  of  this  less  mature 
integrative  ability  of  many  deaf  children  was  “overinclusiveness”  in 
choice  of  toys,  i.e.,  they  tended  to  use  more  toys  than  the  hearing 
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children  and  to  include  them  in  their  construction  with  a  lack  of  re¬ 
lationship  to  each  other.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  more  “rigid” 
constructions  among  the  deaf  children,  i.e.,  toys  were  lined  up  or 
sorted  out  in  non-functional  ways.  In  general,  however,  the  deaf  child’s 
use  of  the  play  materials  appeared  as  less  mdture  rather  than  abnormal 
in  any  way.  An  analysisl  of  the  records  according  to  Buhler’s  systems 
of  “signs”  of  emotional  disturbance  revealed  no  significant  differences 
in  the  overall  number  of  signs  found  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  groups. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  there  were  marked  exceptions  to 
this  generalization  concerning  the  immaturity  of  deaf  children’s 
Worlds.  A  good-sized  minority  of  the  deaf  children  built  Worlds 
which  scored  as  high  or  higher  than  the  norms  of  performance  for  the 
hearing  children.  Thus  it  appears  clearly  evident  that  deaf  children 
need  not  necessarily  be  thus  retarded  in  what  we  have  called  “integra¬ 
tive  ability”.  It  remains  as  an  important  problem  for  investigation  to 
attempt  to  discover  what  factors  in  a  deaf  child’s  make-up  are  related 
to  this  superiority  to  most  of  his  deaf  peers:  factors  of  home  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  developmental  rate,  educational  experience  and 
undoubtedly  other  variables.  From  inspection  of  the  records  thus  far 
obtained  it  appears  obvious  that  the  best  performers  on  the  World 
Test  are  not  always  those  who  are  “brightest”  in  school  achievement, 
although  always  of  average  or  above-average  ability  as  measured  by 
mental  tests. 

COLLABORATIVE  RESEARCH 
Worl(  of  Mrs.  Lam  par  d 

During  the  past  year  Mrs.  Marie  Lampard  has  been  a  Research 
Assistant  in  the  department.  Mrs.  Lampard  is  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  where  her  major  subject  was  Art  and  her  minor  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  shd  has  an  M.A.  in  the  teaching  of  art  from  Teachers 
College.  She  has  taught  art  in  several  elementary  schools  for  hearing 
children,  including  the  Smith  College  Day  School.  During  the  first 
term  of  the  year  Mrs.  Lampard  worked  at  Clarke  School  attending 
demonstration  classes,  visiting  and  participating  in  art  classes,  and 
making  a  study  of  art  products  of  a  group  of  twenty  young  children 
accumulated  during  the  years  1951-56.  Forced  to  be  away  from  Clarke 
during  most  of  the  second  term  because  of  her  husband’s  leave  of 
absence  from  Smith  College,  Mrs.  Lampard  visited  five  other  schools 
for  the  deaf,  observing  the  art  program  and  collecting  samples  of 
young  deaf  children’s  art  work.  Her  summary  of  this  year’s  work 
follows. 
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The  paintings  and  other  art  work  of  a  group  of  children  who 
entered  the  Clarke  School  in  1951  have  been  saved  for  the  past  six 
years.  The  children,  twenty  in  number  were  approximately  ten  years 
old  in  the  year  195 6' 5 7  when  we  started  making  a  study  of  their  work. 
Our  aim  was  to  examine  these  paintings  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  work  of  deaf  children  in  other  schools  and  with  hearing  children 
in  order  to  see  what  we  might  learn  about  these  specific  children  and 
about  the  inner  world  of  the  deaf  child. 

The  first  step  was  the  chronological  sorting  of  the  children’s 
work.  Then  each  child’s  work  was  studied  individually  and  a  short 
personality  sketch  written  for  each  child.  (These  were  “blind”  analy^ 
ses,  i.e.,  done  before  any  acquaintance  with  the  children).  The  results 
of  these  preliminary  sketches  were  checked  with  teachers’  comments 
and  the  findings  of  other  personality  tests,  with  enough  agreement  to 
suggest  that  a  personality  test  might  be  derived  from  the  children’s 
paintings.  Considerable  reading  and  investigation  showed  that  much 
has  already  been  done  in  this  field  with  tests  developed  over  many 
years  and  with  the  help  of  large  groups  of  children  and  research 
workers.  However,  none  of  the  studies  has  produced  a  very  success¬ 
ful  test  instrument  and  it  appears  that  most  important  is  the  insight 
and  intuition  of  the  examiner.  Therefore,  it  seemed  impractical  to 
pursue  the  developing  of  a  new  projective  test  at  this  time  and  that 
the  best  use  of  the  results  already  obtained  would  be  as  supplementary 
evidence  to  be  used  in  connection  with  other  personality  data  gathered 
by  Mrs.  Fiedler  for  these  twenty  children. 

When  the  art  work  of  these  deaf  children  was  compared  with 
that  of  hearing  children  of  the  same  age,  it  appeared  that  the  art  work 
of  the  hearing  children  was  superior  in  content  and  more  advanced 
in  technique.  Observation  of  the  work  methods  and  of  the  paintings 
of  the  deaf  children  showed  that  they  seemed  to  paint  with  less  interest 
in  communicating  their  experiences.  There  are  many  possible  factors 
that  could  be  related  to  this:  quality  of  art  supplies,  kind  of  art  in¬ 
struction,  time  allotted  to  art  work,  school  and  home  environmental 
factors,  relation  between  vision  and  audition,  relationship  between 
pictorial  articulation  and  verbal  articulation,  factors  which  vary  from 
school  to  school.  Contrary  to  the  writer’s  expectations,  it  appeared 
that  art  as  a  compensatory  means  of  expression  doesi  not  happen  as  a 
natural  phenomenon.  It  requires  planning  both  of  enriched  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  children  and  of  special  methods  of  teaching  with  this 
goal  in  mind. 
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During  the  second  term  of  the  year,  visits  were  made  to  five  other 
schools  for  the  deaf,  two  day  and  three  boarding  schools.  Observations 
made  at  these  schools  indicated  that,  as  one  would  expect,  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  the  art  work  produced  and  the  emphasis  placed 
on  providing  stimulating  experiences  for  the  children  and  on  the  im^ 
portance  of  art  in  that  particular  school.  However,  the  same  tenden' 
cies  on  the  part  of  deaf  children  were  noted  in  all  schools  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  The  deaf  child  tends  to  work  faster  and  more  impa' 
tiently,  to  want  to  do  two  or  three  paintings  in  one  session  rather  than 
to  devote  serious  effort  to  one  production.  The  work  is  not  approached 
seriously  nor  even  thought  of  in  terms  of  communication  unless  the 
children  are  continually  encouraged  in  this  self-expression.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  deaf  children  art  as  a  means  of  communication  and  to  make 
it  meaningful  to  them  but  it  must  be  taught  with  this  purpose. 

An  exploratory  study  was  set  up  to  test  this  hypothesis:  deaf 
children  can  be  stimulated  to  observe,  to  visuali2;e,  to  remember,  to 
think  and  to  develop  more  drive  to  communicate  their  observations 
so  that  their  communications  through  art  are  more  comparable  to 
those  of  hearing  children.  In  each  school,  after  preliminary  visits  to 
become  acquainted  with  children  and  staff,  a  small  number  of  ten- 
year-olds  were  observed.  Each  child  was  requested  to  paint  :(1)  a 
picture  with  free  choice  of  subject  and  (2)  a  picture  of  underwater 
life.  This  latter  subject  was  chosen  as  one  apt  to  be  infrequently  de¬ 
picted,  thus  eliminating  practice  factors,  and  as  one  which  had  been 
found  to  obtain  good  results  with  hearing  children.  This  underwater 
scene  was  painted  by  each  child  only  after  a  discussion  period  designed 
to  stimulate  the  thought  and  visual  imagery  of  things  seen,  etc.  with 
a  list  written  on  the  blackboard  of  all  suggestions  made  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Paintings  were  collected  for  about  twenty  children  in  this  way, 
in  addition  to  paintings  made  at  Clarke  School. 

While  considerable  evidence  was  obtained  to  support  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  there  was  such  variability  in  the  schools  of  art  experience  and 
of  teaching  methods  that  the  results,  while  interesting,  could  not  be 
considered  conclusive  in  any  way.  Tentatively,  however,  it  can  be 
said  that  deaf  children,  if  properly  stimulated  by  discussion,  encourage¬ 
ment  to  remember,  imagine  and  to  desire  to  communicate  can  produce 
art  products  more  like  those  of  hearing  children  than  they  do  when 
they  paint  at  their  own  pace.  It  appears  important,  above  all,  to  make 
a  past  experience  immediate  to  the  deaf  child,  i.e.  to  bring  its  details 
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and  quality  into  their  immediate  consciousness  by  such  teaching.  Hear' 
ing  children  appear  able  to  do  this  more  easily  than  deaf  children. 

It  seems  likely  that  such  stimulation  of  observation  and  thought 
and  of  the  drive  to  communicate  through  art  work  might  well  stimu' 
late  habits  of  communication  that  would  carry  over  to  verbal  com" 
munication,  thus  proving  of  benefit  in  promoting  speech  and  language 
development.  It  might  well  help  to  develop  what  Myklebust  has  called 
“inner  speech”  which  is  essential  as  a  preliminary  to  speech  produc' 
tion.  There  does  seem  to  be  a  relationship  between  art  work  and  Ian' 
guage  development.  The  paintings  of  deaf  children  become  less  dis' 
tinguishable  from  those  of  hearing  children  as  they  grow  older  and 
have  a  command  of  verbal  language  closer  to  that  of  hearing  children 
of  their  own  age.  Thus,  as  one  means  of  communication  develops,  so 
does  the  other.  An  article  is  planned  on  suggested  methods  of  teach' 
ing  art  to  deaf  children  and  possible  ways  of  using  art  in  the  teaching 
of  language. 

In  summary,  the  deaf  child  was  seen  as  limited  in  experience  and 
in  ability  to  note  experience  and  with  a  limited  capacity  to  communi' 
cate  it.  It  appears  possible  that  art  activity  can  help  to  provide  mean' 
ingful  experience  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  noting  and  encouraging 
communication. 

'Wor\  of  Richard  Thompson 

Richard  Thompson  continued  his  association  with  the  Research 
Department  during  this  year.  As  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  Clinical  Psy' 
chology  at  Boston  University,  he  spent  a  total  of  sixteen  weekends  at 
Clarke  School  as  part  of  his  clinical  practicum  training.  His  work 
was  supported  by  a  fellowship  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  a  division  of  the  U.  S.  Piiblic  Health  Service.  His 
work  is  summari2;ed  below. 

Psychotherapy  was  carried  on  with  three  boys  at  the  school  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Peter  H.  Knapp,  a  psychiatrist  at  the  Massachu' 
setts  Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston.  These  three  children  were  seen 
on  an  hourly  basis  for  a  total  of  over  thirty 'five  sessions.  Two  of  these 
boys,  along  with  two  other  children  at  the  school,  will  be  seen  by  Mr. 
Thompson  for  psychotherapy  on  a  weekly  basis  during  the  academic 
year  195 7' 5 8.  His  work  during  the  coming  year  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lord,  chief  psychologist  in  the  Psychiatry 
Department  of  the  Children’s  Medical  Center  in  Boston  where  Mr. 
Thompson  is  presently  on  the  staff  as  a  psychology  interne.  His  work 
is  being  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
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Health.  Arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  with  the  Massa' 
chusetts  Memorial  Hospital  for  an  intensive  diagnostic  evaluation  of 
one  boy  from  the  school.  Mr.  Thompson  did  some  necessary  psycho¬ 
logical  testing  and  prepared  a  case  history  prior  to  the  boy’s  admit' 
tance  to  the  hospital  for  observation.  Similar  arrangements  were  at' 
tempted  with  another  boy  from  the  school,  but  no  suitable  facilities 
were  found  in  the  state  for  him.  These  efforts  toward  more  adequate 
diagnostic  study  of  deaf  children  with  emotional  problems  severe 
enough  to  impede  their  school  progress  and  adjustment  definitely 
point  up  the  crucial  need  for  professional  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  for  deaf  children. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  provided  individual  counseling  for  nine  of 
the  Upper  School  children  for  a  total  of  twenty'five  sessions,  a  few  of 
which  were  requested  by  the  students  themselves. 

An  exploratory  study  of  adjustment  problems  of  a  group  of 
Middle  School  boys  was  started  in  the  Spring  when  Mr.  Thompson 
administered  the  Rogers  Test  of  Personality  Adjustment  to  them.  The 
results  of  this  small  study  are  in  the  process  of  analysis. 

Research  was  continued  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  projected 
follow'up  study  of  recent  graduates  of  Clarke  School  asi  first  reported 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  195 3 '54.  In  addition  to  the  usual  testing, 
the  Rorschach  TestJ  was  administered  to  nine  members  of  the  graduat' 
ing  class. 

TEACHING  ACTIVITIES  AND  STUDENT  RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  the  usual  course  in  Child  Psychology  taught  at 
Clarke  and  the  course  in  Experimental  Child  Study  taught  at  Smith 
College,  two  courses  in  psychological  tests  were  taught  during  this 
year  for  the  Psychology  Department  at  the  University  of  Massachu' 
setts. 

Two  teachers'in'training  from  Clarke  were  enrolled  in  the  Smith 
College  course.  One  student  made  a  study  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Leiter  International  Performance  Scale  and  the  Goodenough  Drav/'A' 
Man  Test  of  Intelligence  for  predicting  academic  achievement  of  young 
deaf  children.  Twenty'Cight  children  in  the  first  or  second  year  were 
tested  and  their  test  scores  compared  with  teacher  ratings  of  their 
school  achievements.  Because  of  the  small  sample  of  children  and  be' 
cause  four  teachers  rated  the  children  and  found  it  difficult  to  agree 
on  criteria  and  methods  of  rating,  the  results  of  the  study  can  be  con' 
sidered  only  tentative.  However,  the  tentative  conclusion  was  as  fob 
lows :  “It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  children  who  score  high  on  both 
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the  Leiter  and  Goodenough  scales  will  be  good  learners  and,  likewise, 
those  scoring  low  on  both  tests  will  be  poor  learners.”  An  extension 
of  this  study  using  a  larger  number  of  cases  and  more  reliable  ratings 
of  school  achievement  was  recommended. 

The  second  student  made  a  study  of  two  third  year  classes  of 
children  contrasted  for  speed  of  school  progress  and  were  studied  by 
means  of  Buhler’s  World  Test.  No  marked  differences  were  found 
between  the  groups  and  variability  of  performance  was  high  in  both 
groups. 

The  usual  psychological  testing  was  done  for  the  Smith  College 
Nursery  and  Day  Schools. 

Three  articles  were  published  during  this  past  year  : 

In  collaboration  with  L.  Joseph  Stone  of  Vassar  College: 

( 1 )  “The  Rorschachs  of  Selected  Groups  of  Children  in  Comparison 
with  Published  Norms” 

a.  The  Effect  of  Mild  Hearing  Defects  on  Rorschach  Perform- 
ance. 

b.  The  Effect  of  Socio-Economic  Status  on  Rorschach 
Performance 

J,  Projective  Technique,  20,  1956 

(2)  ‘  ‘Good  and  Poor  Learners  in  an,  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf” 
Exceptional  Children,  23,  1957. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miriam  F.  Fiedler 
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ME.  BRUCE 

After  graduation — The  Challenge  of  a  New  World 


Guidance 


To  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

This  report  summarizes  the  work  carried  out  in  the  Guidance 
Program  during  the  school  year  ending  June,  1957. 

There  were  two  graduating  classes  from  the  Upper  School. 
Class  TA  was  a  pre-vocational  class  of  two  girls  and  one  boy.  The 
girls  received  an  additional  course  in  Home  Management  during  the 
year  and  Paul  Kaessler  was  given  individual  instruction  in  Printing. 
Class  I  was  an  academic  group,  several  members  of  which  received 
special  assistance  in  subjects  where  additional  work  seemed  neces' 
sary. 

During  the  fall  months  the  regular  battery  of  achievement  and 
aptitude  tests  were  administered  to  both  classes.  Individual  inter" 
views  were  carried  out  during  the  winter  months.  All  parents  were 
requested  to  come  to  Clarke  School  for  conferences  prior  to  the 
Easter  vacation. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilhelm  assumed  director  of  the  Driver  Educa" 
tion  program.  Under  his  supervision  all  of  the  graduating  students 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  received  their  Massachusetts 
driver’s  licenses.  This  was  the  largest  group  of  students  handled 
during  a  school  year  since  the  program  was  inaugurated  at  Clarke. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  splendid  cooperation  re" 
ceived  from  Mr.  James  Spaulding  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  students  have  been  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his  position.  He  has  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  each  of  our  graduates. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  visits  were  made  to  high  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  business  schools  where  Clarke  graduates  are  con" 
tinning  their  education.  Through  the  assistance  of  Richard  Thomp" 
son,  a  special  discussion  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  in  February 
with  fifteen  graduates  who  offered  several  helpful  suggestions 
toward  making  the  Guidance  Program  more  effective. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  class 
of  1953  who  plan  to  enter  college  with  hearing  students  this  year. 
Among  those  continuing  their  academic  training  in  schools  of  higher 
learning  are  Elizabeth  Hambro,  La  Salle  Jr.  College;  Kenneth  Clark, 
Riley  Stoker  Corp.:  Cary  Hobson,  Newton  Jr.  College;  Elizabeth 
Partin,  Greensboro  Jr.  College;  Ralph  Guertin.  Worc'ster  Tech. 
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During  the  Alumni  reunion  in  June  it  was  possible  to  carry  out 
interviews  with  thirty^three  of  the  graduates  who  are  still  receiving 
some  form  of  education  or  training  or  have  only  recently  completed 
further  school  work  with  hearing  students  after  leaving  Clarke. 
These  interviews  were  most  revealing.  The  overall  impression  gained 
was  one  of  optimistic  enthusiasm,  not  only  with  the  attainments  of 
our  graduates  but  with  the  increasing  interest  being  shown  by 
those  people  who  are  coming  in  contact  with  our  former  students. 

Individual  reports  are  as  follows: 

Robert  Bergan 

During  the  month  of  March,  Robert  took  the  entrance  ex' 
aminations  at  Williston  Academy  and  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Boys.  After  considerable  discussion  and  several  visits  to  both 
schools,  Robert  was  accepted  at  the  Mount  Hermon  School.  The 
film  “Susan’s  Wonderful  Adventure,”  was  shown  to  a  number  of 
the  faculty.  His  teachers  have  been  most  cooperative  and  sincere  in 
their  efforts  to  aid  him  in  successfully  adjusting  to  the  new  learning 
situation. 

Richard  McElwain 

Richard  expressed  a  desire  to  live  at  home  and  attend  the 
Lincoln-Sudbury  Regional  School  in  Sudbury,  Mass.  Mr.  James 
Doucette,  Guidance  Director,  assumed  a  personal  interest  in  Rich- 
ard.  Special  tests  were  given  to  determine  class  placement.  Ar- 
rangments  were  made  to  show  the  film,  “Susan’s  Wonderful  Ad- 
venture”  to  the  faculty  in  the  fall.  Richard  was  permitted  to  spend 
several  days  with  students  he  would  work  with  in  the  fall. 
Lincoln"  Sudbury  appears  to  be  one  of  the  leading  public  high 
schools  in  the  State,  and  the  staff  has  spared  no  effort  to  prepare 
themselves  in  various  ways  to  make  Richard’s  enrollment  a  suc" 
cessful  one. 

Karen  Almdale 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Sarah  Whitaker,  Principal 
of  the  Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Karen  was  able  to  enroll  in 
the  Northampton  School  as  a  Freshman  in  the  High  School  dc" 
partment.  Karen  was  invited  to  attend  classes  and  attended  one 
social  gathering  at  the  school  during  the  spring.  Another  Clarke 
graduate,  Lorna  Winding,  is  also  enrolled  there. 
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Stuart  Bricker 

Stuart  desired  to  continue  his  education  near  his  home  in  Dela^ 
ware.  After  extensive  correspondence  and  several  interviews,  how" 
ever,  it  was  felt  that  Stuart  would  profit  most  by  attending  the 
Viewpoint  School  in  Amenia,  New  York.  Mr.  Francis  St.  John, 
Headmaster,  arranged  for  a  special  faculty  meeting  to  show  the 
Clarke  School  film  and  to  explain  to  the  staff  some  of  the  more  im" 
portant  facts  concerning  Stuart’s  handicap. 

Jim  Vary 

Jim  attended  Clarke  School  for  two  years  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  staff  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Day  School.  During  his  last  year 
correspondence  was  carried  out  with  the  Ottawa  Hills  High  School 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Jim  completed  their  testing  program  during  spring 
vacation  and  a  program  was  mapped  out  for  the  following  Septem^ 
ber. 

Gail  Bradshaw 

Gail’s  parents  desired  that  she  continue  her  education  near  her 
home  in  Cheshire.  Mr.  John  Grosz,  Principal  of  the  Plunkett  Me^ 
morial  High,  was  to  arrange  a  special  course  for  her  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  high  schools  in  Adams. 

Teddy  Hartling 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Teddy  to  live  with  his  sister 
and  attend  the  Andover  Junior  High.  Mr.  William  Hart,  Guidance 
counselor  at  the  school,  was  most  helpful  in  working  out  an  ac' 
celerated  program  for  Teddy. 

Diane  Bienick 

Diane  was  interested  in  following  a  commercial  course  of  study. 
Because  she  desired  to  remain  near  home,  an  investigation  was  made 
of  the  possible  schools  in  the  area.  After  several  visits  to  schools 
in  the  Pittsfield-Adams  area,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  Diane  to  follow  a  commercial  course  on  a  special  basis  at  the 
St.  Joseph’s  school  in  North  Adams. 

Paul  Kaessler 

During  the  spring  several  conferences  were  held  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kaessler.  The  results  of  the  battery  of  tests  were  discussed 
with  them.  It  was  our  recommendation  that  Paul  enter  some  form 
of  vocation  training,  e.g.,  printing  or  linotype  operation,  and  re- 
ceive  some  academic  tutoring  on  a  part-time  basis.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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MR.  WILHELM 
Never  pass  at  an  intersection 


MRS.  MOONEY 

The  Lindy  becomes  Rock  ’N  Roll 


Kaessler  considered  the  matter  carefully  during  the  summer  and  felt 
that  Paul  should  have  additional  time  to  compete  in  an  organized 
athletic  program,  and  they  therefore  enrolled  him  in  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

Carol  Rickard  and  Patricia  Dubois 

Both  girls  expressed  a  desire  early  in  the  year  to  attend  the 
Bryant  Stratton  Business  School.  The  faculty  of  this  Boston  in' 
stitution  have  had  excellent  results  in  training  a  number  of  our 
graduates.  The  girls  visited  the  school  in  April.  Special  assistance 
was  received  by  Mr.  James  Spaulding  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  Mrs.  Rick' 
ard  moved  to  Boston  so  that  the  two  girls  might  enjoy  the  “com' 
forts  of  living  at  home”  while  attending  the  school. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneering  ef' 
forts  of  Mr.  Stanford  Blish  in  establishing  a  Guidance  Program  at 
Clarke  School.  The  value  of  such  a  program  to  students,  parents, 
teachers,  and  those  who  will  train  and  guide  our  graduates  in  the 
future  is  being  demonstrated  daily.  It  is  our  hope  to  expand  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service  as  time  and  experience  permit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wallace  T.  Bruce 

Guidance  Counselor 
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MISS  STEWART 
Keeping  up  with  current  history 


MRS.  LANGDON 

The  newspaper — a  tool  of  learning 


Course  of  Study 


Lower  School 

Sense  Training 
Speech  Reading 
Speech 

Auditory  Training 

Reading 

Language 

Simplified  Topics  on  American  Holidays 

Physical  Education 

Art 

Nature  Work 
Religious  Education 


Middle  Scpiooi, 

English 

Reading 

Speech 

Speech  Reading 
Auditory  Training 
Nature  Study 
Science 
Arithmetic 
Current  Events 
Geography 
History 
Bible  Studies 

Catechism  for  Catholic  pupils 
Arts  and  Crafts 
Sewing  and  Cooking 
Physical  Education 
Woodworking 
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MISS  TAMBURINI 
The  birth  of  a  volcano 


Upper  School 


English 

Speech 

Speech  Reading 
Auditory  Training 
Voluntary  Reading 
Mathematics 
Geography 
Current  Events 
History 
Civics 

General  Science 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Sex  Education 
Group  and  Individual  Guidance 
Bible  Study 

Catechism  (For  Catholic  Pupils) 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Cabinet  Making 

Home  Economics 

Home  Nursing 

Printing 

Physical  Education 
Social  Dancing 
Driver  Education 
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MR.  JEROME  A.  WATROUS 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 


General  Information 


The  School 

Clarke  School,  a  privately  endowed  residential  school  for  deaf 
children,  is  located  in  the  city  of  Northampton  which  is  approximately 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Boston  and  one  hundred  fifty  miles  north¬ 
east  of  New  York.  Its  twenty  acre  campus  occupies  the  highest  part 
of  Round  Hill  overlooking  the  city  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  Smith 
College  campus.  Physical  facilities  include  fifteen  buildings,  five  of 
which  are  dormitories  each  with  its  own  dining  room  and  accommodat¬ 
ing  a  family  of  boys  and  girls,  teachers,  supervisors  (housemothers), 
matron  and  service  personnel.  At  present  110  adults,  all  with  normal 
hearing,  are  employed  by  the  school  to  provide  and  service  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  165  deaf  children.  Teachers  are  required  to  live 
in  and  take  their  meals  with  the  children.  The  children  range  in  age 
from  four  and  a  half  to  sixteen  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  provide  an  educational  program 
for  boys  and  girls  who,  because  of  profound  or  partial  deafness,  are 
unable  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  in  schools  for  hearing  children. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  fit  graduates  for  further  study 
in  schools  with  hearing  boys  and  girls,  usually  at  the  high  school  level. 
Whether  such  study  is  pursued  in  thef  classical,  vocational,  trade,  or 
business  school  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors  including  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  academic  achievement.  An  active  guidance  program 
assists  pupils  and  parents  in  arriving  at  the  ultimate  decision. 

The  average  class  requires  approximately  twelve  years  to  complete 
the  full  course  of  instruction.  The  maximum  number  of  children  in  a 
class  is  eight.  Each  classroom  is  sound  treated  and  equipped  with  a 
modern  compression  type  group  hearing  aid. 

Since  its  establishment  Clarke  School  has  employed  the  Oral 
Method  of  instruction  exclusively. 

Pupils  are  grouped  by  achievement  and  age  into  three  distinct  de¬ 
partments:  Lower  School,  Middle  School,  and  Upper  School.  Each 
school  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Supervising  Teacher  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  educational  program  and  the  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  of  pupils  in  her  department.  Lower  School  children  live  in  three 
dormitories;  beginners  in  either  Yale  House  or  Leonard  House  for  the 
first  two  years  and  all  pupils  in  Dudley  Hall  for  the  next  three  years. 
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EDWIN  B.  HUBBARD,  JR. 
Bursar  of  Clarke  School 


Middle  school  children  live  in  Gawith  Hall,  and  Upper  School  live 
in  Rogers  Hall. 

All  classrooms,  research  laboratories,  and  administrative  offices 
are  in  Hubbard  Hall.  The  academic  school  day  runs  from  8:30  A.M. 
until  3  P.M.,  Monday  through  Friday,  with  physical  education,  home 
economics,  shop,  printing,  and  free  play  coming  after  school  hours  and 
on  Saturday. 

The  school  considers  Sunday  School  work  to  be  part  of  its  re' 
sponsibility  and  all  children  are  expected  to  attend,  beginning  with  the 
third  year  in  school  and  continuing  through  to  graduation. 

Fees 

From  the  establishment  of  the  school,  pupils  who  are  legal  resi' 
dents  of  Massachusetts  have  been  admitted  at  the  expense  of  the  Com' 
monwealth. 

The  charge  for  room,  board  and  tuition  of  pupils  whose  parents 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  twenty'two  hundred  dollars  per 
school  year.  Payments  are  required  in  advance  in  September  and 
February.  Quarterly  or  monthly  payments  may  be  arranged  by  con' 
ference  with  the  Bursar. 

Clarke  School  attempts  to  operate  with  a  balanced  budget  and  not 
at  a  profit.  It  costs  the  school  about  eight  hundred  dollars  more  per 
year  to  educate  each  pupil  than  is  received  for  room,  board  and  tuition. 
The  difference  is  made  up  from  income  from  invested  endowment 
funds. 

To  avoid  endless  correspondence  regarding  miscellaneous  needs 
of  the  children  such  as  hearing  aid  batteries,  haircuts,  special  medicines, 
shoe  repairs,  etc.,  the  parents  of  each  pupil  are  requested  to  maintain 
a  twenty'five  dollars  deposit  with  the  Secretary  to  the  Principal  as  an 
Incidental  Expense  Account.  An  itemized  statement  of  this  expense 
account  is  rendered  twice  per  year,  at  which  times  parents  are  expected 
to  bring  the  balance  back  to  twenty'five  dollars. 

All  checks  for  room,  board,  tuition,  and  incidentals  should  be 
made  out  to  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Applications  for  Admission 

Applications  and  requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Principal. 

Children  are  admitted  at  about  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  as  of 
September  fifteenth.  Transfer  pupils  are  accepted  if  there  is  a  vacancy 
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in  a  class  into  which  the  transfer  pupil  will  fit  educationally.  Parents 
who  wish  to  have  their  child  considered  for  admission  should  write  and 
suggest  a  convenient  school  day  when  the  child  can  be  brought  to  the 
school  for  an  appointment  with  the  school  audiometrist,  the  supervising 
teacher  of  the  appropriate  division  of  the  school,  and  the  principal. 
No  charge  is  made  for  such  an  appointment.  Parents  should  bring  all 
medical  and  educational  data  available. 

Since  pupils  who  will  make  up  beginning  classes  in  September 
are  accepted  about  May  first  each  year,  appointments  for  children  and 
applications  for  admission  should  be  arranged  before  May  first. 

Historical  Notes 

In  1866  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  of  North  Billerica,  with  the  as' 
sistance  of  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  started  a  small  private  oral 
school  for  deaf  children  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  John  Clarke, 
a  Northampton  merchant,  offered  to  endow*  a  school  for  the  deaf  with 
$50,000  if  the  school  were  to  locate  at  Northampton.  Clarke  School 
was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  the 
school  doors  were  opened  on  Gothic  Street  October  1,  1867,  with 
twenty  pupils.  Miss  Rogers  was  the  first  Principal  and  her  Chelms' 
ford  pupils  transferred  with  her  to  Northampton. 

In  1870,  after  the  John  Clarke  endowment  had  been  increased  to 
$300,000,  Clarke  School  purchased  eleven  acres  of  land  on  historic 
Round  Hill  and  moved  to  its  new  campus. 

Rogers  Hall,  the  oldest  building  on  Round  Hill,  was  built  in  1 806 
by  Thomas  Shepherd.  From  1823  until  1834  it  housed  the  famous 
Round  Hill  School  for  boys  headed  by  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph 
Cogswell.  In  it  Bancroft  wrote  his  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
1845  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Polk.  He 
planned  and  established  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  which  was 
opened  October  10,  1845.  Bancroft  Hall  there  is  named  for  him. 
Cogswell  was  an  early  tutor  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Lafayette  visited 
the  school  in  1825. 

In  1848  Rogers  Hall  and  Dudley  Hall  became  part  of  the  “Round 
Hill  Water  Cure  Retreat.”  Jenny  Lind,  after  her  marriage  to  Otto 
Goldschmidt  in  1852,  spent  three  months  at  this  hotel.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  she  described  the  view  of  the  valley  as  the  “Paradise  of 
America”. 

In  1871  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  descendant  of  a  line  of  Scotch 
phoneticians,  taught  the  Clarke  School  faculty  his  father’s  system  of 
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Visible  Speech.  He  later  married  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard’s  daughter, 
Mabel,  who  had  been  deafened  at  four  years  of  age.  Hubbard  and 
Bell  started  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Hubbard  Hall,  the  cen^ 
tral  classroom  building  was  erected  from  funds  bequeathed  to  the 
school  by  Mrs.  Hubbard  for  that  purpose.  It  contains  the  Gertrude  M. 
Hubbard  Chapel  which  was  given  in  her  memory  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bell. 

The  Gilmore  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1899,  and  its  furnishings 
were  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Gilmore  of  North  Easton, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  Grace  Goodhue  trained  and  then  taught  at  Clarke  School 
from  1902  to  1905.  While  living  at  Gawith  Hall  she  met  a  young 
Vermont  lawyer  who  had  graduated  from  Amherst  College  and  was 
practicing  in  Northampton,  Calvin  Coolidge.  They  were  married  in 
October  1905. 

In  1943  Parsons  House,  the  residence  of  the  Principal,  was  be- 
queathed  to  the  school  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  a 
native  of  Northampton. 


THE  COTTAGE  —  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING 


Teacher  Education  Department 


The  Clarke  School  offers  a  course  of  a  year’s  duration  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  deaf  in  the  use  of  the  oral  method.  The  work  is  pre^ 
sented  by  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  research  staff,  and  the 
director. 

The  Teacher  Education  program  was  instituted  by  Caroline  A. 
Yale  in  1889,  primarily  to  prepare  teachers  for  Clarke  School.  In  1892, 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  now  known  as  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Association  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.,  the  Clarke  School  expanded  its  facili' 
ties  to  include  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  schools  for  the  deaf  at 
large.  As  a  result  over  five  hundred  teachers  have  been  prepared  for 
schools  in  our  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  graduates  of  a  four'year 
course  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  or  the  equivalent.  The 
course  includes  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  consisting  of  lectures, 
assigned  readings,  observations  of  classroom  work,  and  teaching  under 
direction. 

In  addition  to  the  one 'year  course  offered  in  the  Teacher  Educa' 
tion  Department  of  Clarke  School,  Smith  College  and  Clarke  School 
jointly  offer  a  two'year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Edu' 
cation  from  Smith  College,  in  the  field  of  concentration  in  the  teaching 
of  the  deaf.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  twO'year  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  Depart' 
ment  of  Education  and  Child  Study,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  or  from  the  Principal,  Clarke  School. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and 
Clarke  School  also  offer  jointly  a  two  year  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  Degree  conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachu' 
setts.  Students  admitted  to  this  program  may  select  a  major  either  in 
Education  or  Psychology  at  the  University.  Detailed  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  Albert  W.  Purvis,  Head,  Department  of  Educa' 
tion  or  Dr.  Claude  C.  Neet,  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

The  twO'year  program  calls  for  the  completion  of  the  one'year 
course  at  Clarke  School  in  addition  to  taking  graduate  courses  at  Smith 
College  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study  or  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Massachuseetts  either  in  the  Department  of  Education  or  the 
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Department  of  Psychology.  During  the  second  year  students  teach  part 
time  at  The  Clarke  School  under  direction  and  guidance  for  which  they 
are  remunerated  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  time  they  are  able 
to  devote  to  this  teaching. 

Students  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  a  two-year  program  must 
have  the  prerequisites  for  graduate  status  at  either  Smith  College  or 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Clarke  School  and  Syracuse  University  are  undertaking  an  ex' 
perimental  plan  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Syracuse  under' 
graduates  majoring  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  begin  their  specialized 
work  in  their  Sophomore  year.  At  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  they  have 
completed  the  requirements  for  a  teacher’s  certificate  to  teach  hearing 
children.  The  Senior  year  is  spent  at  Clarke  School  getting  the  neces' 
sary  specialized  training  to  teach  deaf  children.  Students  earn  their 
Bachelor’s  degree  from  Syracuse  University  upon  completing  the  one' 
year  Teacher  Education  course  at  Clarke. 

Diplomas  awarded  upon  completion  of  either  the  one'year  or  the 
two'year  program  bear  the  endorsement  of  The  Clarke  School  and  The 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 

Each  student  admitted  is  awarded  a  tuition  scholarship.  The 
charge  for  board  and  room  is  three  hundred  dollars.  A  registration  fee 
of  twenty'five  dollars  is  required  on  acceptance,  one  hundred  and 
twenty'five  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  the  remaining  one  hun' 
dred  and  fifty  in  February.  The  above  charge  does  not  cover  the  ex' 
pense  of  books  or  laundry.  Students  occupy  rooms  on  the  school  cam' 
pus,  taking  their  meals  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school 
dining  rooms.  The  school  furnishes  the  furniture,  including  a  study 
lamp,  plus  the  necessary  bed  linens  and  blankets  for  each  student  s 
room.  Other  items  of  furnishing  are  the  student’s  responsibility. 

Some  scholarship  aid  to  cover  the  cost  of  board  and  room  is  avail' 
able.  It  is  awarded  upon  the  merits  of  individual  applications. 

As  the  membership  in  the  class  is  limited  in  number,  persons  wish' 
ing  to  enter  should  make  early  application,  addressing  letters  of  in' 
quiry  to  the  Principal. 
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Graduates  1957 


Regular  Course 

Karen  Phillips  Almdale,  West  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
Robert  L.  Bergan,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Gail  Bradshaw,  Cheshire,  Mass. 

Stuart  Chester  Bricker,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Patricia  Alice  Dubois,  Bernardston,  Mass. 

Vincent  Edward  Hartling,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Richard  James  McElwain,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
John  James  Vary,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

PreWocational  Course 

Diane  Joyce  Bienick,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Paul  Henry  Kaessler,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Carol  Jean  Rickard,  Goshen,  Mass. 

Teacher  Education  Course 

Miss  Anita  E.  Bellmann,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Cheney,  Alplaus,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Linda  Louise  Doll,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Miss  Evalyn  Geilich,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Miss  Carol  Eaye  Keene,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me. 
Miss  Sylvia  Lanham,  Eulton,  Mo. 

Miss  Betty  Gayle  Lowther,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Miss  Dorothy  Louise  Towle,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Miss  Ruth  Ann  W^inkelstein,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Catalogue  of  Pupils,  1957-1958 


Balsley,  George 
Banner,  Barbara 
Bates,  Diane 
Benjamin,  Lynn 
Benoit,  Thomas 
Benton,  Clyde 
Bergan,  Gordon  N. 
Bernstein,  Nancy 
Biggam,  Glenna  Jean 
Blanchard,  Karen 
Blanche,  Jane 
Bohrman,  Jeffrey 
Bolduc,  Jane 
Bonney,  Kevin 
Borror,  Martha  E. 
Brawley,  Peter 
Brown,  Bernard 
Brown,  Cathlyn 
Brown,  Marion 
Brown,  William 
Bulduc,  Anita 
Bruce,  Joseph 

Callaghan,  Thomas 
Carver,  Natalie 
Chapels,  Susan 
Charpentier,  Bruce  J. 
Christman,  Thomas  T. 
Coffey,  Janet 
Collins,  William 
Cote,  Camille  J. 
Crescenzi,  Donna  M. 
Croft,  Joanna  1. 
Crowe,  Jarlath  W. 


Jamestown,  Rhode  Island 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Dedham,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Florence,  Mass. 

Gardner,  Mass. 
Simpsonville,  Maryland 
W.  Englewood,  New  Jersey 
Worcester,  Mass. 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
WinstomSalem,  N.  C. 
Agawam,  Mass. 

Saginaw,  Michigan 
Agawam,  Mass. 

Webster,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
Ware,  Mass. 

Willimansett,  Mass. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Bennington,  Vermont 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Winchester,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Davis,  Eva  E. 
Deffenbaugh,  Joan 
Dore,  Wayne 
Doull,  Eli2;abeth 
Dubberly,  Jan 
Dunton,  James 

Eadie,  Roberta 
Ellis,  Linda  J. 

Estes,  Everett  W. 

Evans,  Wayne 

Farovitch,  Laurence  L. 
Ferri,  Francis 
Ferri,  Julia 
Ferri,  Louise 
Ferri,  William 
Fields,  Michael  A. 
Fields,  Thomas 
Fleitman,  Stuart 
Fortune,  Joanne 
Futcher,  Linda 

Gabis,  Michael 
Gaeckler,  Charles  B. 
Gilliland,  Diane 
Goodfellow,  Betty  Ann 
Glickman,  Kenneth 

Haley,  Nancy 
Haley,  Phyllis  M. 

Hall,  Gregory 
Hall,  Jay 

Hammel,  Betty  Ann 
Harper,  Sherman 
Harris,  James 
Harrison,  Cottril,  Jr. 
Harrison,  Paul 
Healy,  Craig 
Hood,  Michael 
Howe,  Linda 
Howland,  Charles 


Claremont,  New  Hampshire 
Hingham,  Mass. 
Willimansett,  Mass. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Denver,  Colorado 
Florence,  Mass. 

Dracut,  Mass. 

Montague,  Mass. 

Leeds,  Mass. 

Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey 

Montreal,  Quebec 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Bethesda,  Maryland 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Berkley  Heights,  N.  J. 

Templeton,  Mass. 

Glen  Rock,  Penna. 

New  Hartford,  New  York 
Amherst,  Mass. 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

Saugus,  Mass. 

Saugus,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Bedford,  Virginia 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Gardner,  Mass. 
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Jakins,  Paul 

Johnson,  Arthur 

Johnson,  Jill 

Johnson,  Margaret 

Quiney,  Mass. 

Auburn,  Mass. 

Winchester,  Mass. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Kaplan,  Betsey  F. 

Karnolisz,  Joseph 

Kavner,  Lawrence 

Keena,  James 

Kessler,  Linda 

Kinkead,  Nancy  L. 

Kreps,  John  Alan 

Kunath,  Rodney 

East  Natick,  Mass. 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 
Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

Lamontagne,  Peter 

Lampiasi,  Janet 

LaRose,  Kenneth 

Lawrence,  Dawson 

Levesque,  John  F. 

Lord,  Edward  B. 

Lorenz;,  Paula 

LuU,  William 

Montreal,  Canada 
Southwick,  Mass. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Palmer,  Mass. 

Southington,  Conn. 

Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey 
Marblehead  Neck,  Mass. 

Macinnis,  John  R. 

Maciolek,  Michael  J. 
MacWhinnie,  Arthur 
MacWhinnie,  Cameron 

Maricle,  Katey 

Mason,  Alicia  M. 

McAvoy,  Mark 

McCormick,  Mary  Jo 

Mercure,  Marcia 

Mercure,  Marilyn 

Morrison,  Glenn 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Falmouth,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Holden,  Mass. 
Youngstown,  New  York 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Napoli,  Rita 

Napoli,  Virginia 

Nash,  David 

Nolan,  Kevin 

Lexington,  Mass. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Attleboro,  Mass. 
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Peaslee,  Ha^en 
Peters,  Patricia 
Peterson,  Ronald  G. 
Phillips,  Susan  J. 

Posco,  Joyce 
Posco,  Judith 
Pratt,  Mary  Lynn 
Provost,  Richard  W. 
Purdy,  Barbara 

Quig,  Jeffrey 

Randall,  Sharon  E. 
Read,  Richard  M. 
Reddell,  Philip 
Rees,  Susan  L. 
Rossmeisl,  Marlene 

Savage,  Jo  Ann 
Scalise,  Robert  J. 

Smith,  Janet  E. 

Smith,  Nancy 
Smith,  Raymond 
Schuster,  Rona 
Spaulding,  Virginia  A. 
Sprinkle,  Patricia 
Sprinkle,  Thomas 
Stanhope,  William 
St.  Cyr,  Archie 
Steinmetz;,  David 
Stenz,  Dianne 
Stetson,  Roland 
Strath,  Robert  B. 
Strong,  Sandra  J. 
Stump,  Joanne  M. 
Sulinski,  Catherine 
Sullivan,  Stephen 
Sutherland,  Mary  Jane 
Swan,  John  R. 
Sweeney,  James  P. 
Swift,  Robin  G. 


E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Monroe,  New  Hampshire 
South  Hanover,  Mass. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Leominster,  Mass. 
Leominster,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Webster,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Woodsville,  New  Hampshire 

Granby,  Mass. 

No.  Scituate,  Mass. 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 

North  Caldwell,  New  Jersey 
West  Newton,  Mass. 
Belchertown,  Mass. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Hollis,  New  Hampshire 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Eitchburg,  Mass. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Caldwell,  New  Jersey 
Albany,  Georgia 
Swampscott,  Mass. 
Belchertown,  Mass. 
Montreal,  Canada 
Leeds,  Mass. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Cataumet,  Mass. 
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Taylor,  Carlyle 

Teckmyer,  Fred  C. 

Tower,  Heather  Jean 

Trice,  Joseph  B. 

Tutor,  Susan 

Tyndall,  Sharon  Ann 

Geneva,  New  York 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Seaford,  Delaware 
Bernardston,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Vance,  William  M. 

Vigna,  Diane 

Vigna,  Thomas,  Jr. 
von  Mering,  Christine 

Washington,  D.  C. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Medford,  Mass. 

Wathen'Dunn,  Rebecca 
Weikart,  Stephen  R. 

Whitman,  Nancy 

Whitney,  Clifford 

Lexington,  Mass. 
Birmingham,  Michigan 
Braintree,  Mass. 
Phillipston,  Mass. 

Ziemba,  Carol  Ann 

Ware,  Mass. 
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Clarke  School  Calendar 


School  Year  1957  '  1958 


Professional  Staff  Meeting 
Pupils  Return  and 

Teachersdn^Training  Report 
School  Year  Begins 
Annual  Meeting,  Board 
of  Corporators 
Thanksgiving  Holidays 
Christmas  Recess : 

School  Closes 
School  Re-opens 
Second  Term  Begins 
March  Meeting,  Board 
of  Corporators 


10  A.M.  Monday,  September  9 

Afternoon  Monday,  September  9 
8:30  A.M.  Tuesday,  September  10 


2  P.M, 
1  P.M. 


Tuesday,  October  15 
November  2 7 -Dec.  1 


3  P.M.  Wednesday,  December  18 
8:30  A.M.  Tuesday,  January  7 
Monday,  February  3 


2  P.M. 


Tuesday,  March  18 


Spring  Recess:  (Easter  Sunday  is  April  6,  1958) 


School  Closes 
School  Re-opens 
Commencement  Exercises 
Dedication  of  Magna  House 
June  Meeting,  Board 
of  Corporators 
School  Year  Ends 


3  P.M.  Wednesday,  March  26 
8 : 30  A.M.  Wednesday,  April  9 
Wednesday,  June  11 
Wednesday,  June  11 


10  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 


2  P.M. 

3  P.M. 


Wednesday,  June  11 
Thursday,  June  12 


School  Year  1958  -  1959 


Professional  Staff  Meeting 
Pupils  Return  and 

Teachers- in-Training  Report 
School  Year  Begins 
Annual  Meeting,  Board 
of  Corporators 
Thanksgiving  Holiday 
Christmas  Recess : 

School  Closes 
School  Re-opens 
Second  Term  Begins 
March  Meeting,  Board 
of  Corporators 

Spring  Recess:  (Easter  Sunday 
School  Closes 
School  Re-opens 
Commencement  Exercises 
June  Meeting,  Board 
of  Corporators 
School  Year  Ends 


10  A.M. 

Monday,  September  8 

Afternoon 
8:30  A.M. 

Monday,  September  8 
Tuesday,  September  9 

2  P.M. 

1  P.M. 

Tuesday,  October  21 
November  26-30 

3  P.M.  Wednesday,  December  17 
8:30  A.M.  Tuesday,  January  6 

Monday,  February  2 

2  P.M. 

is  March  29, 

3  P.M. 

8-30  A.M. 

11  A.M. 

Tuesday,  March  17 
1959) 

Wednesday,  March  18 
Wednesday,  April  1 
Wednesday,  June  10 

2  P.M. 

3  P.M. 

Wednesday,  June  10 
Thursday,  June  1 1 

School  is  not  in  session  on: 
October  12,  February  22,  May  30 
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Anyone  desiring  to  make  a  gift,  bequest,  or  conveyance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  should  make  the  same  to  the  cor^ 
poration,  whose  corporate  name  is 

THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Any  information  desired  regarding  finances  or  specific  needs 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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